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NEWS 


O great is the number of telegrams, so ignorant are many 
of those who draft them, and, we must add, so near are 
some of them to pure inventions, that it is difficult to record 
in brief the weekly history of this war. All we can do is to 
state the best opinion we are able to form as to the course 
events are taking, an opinion which may be corrected by new 
facts. We imagine then, upon the imperfect evidence pro- 
curable, that the Spanish Government, satisfied that their 
fleet at Cape de Verde could not defeat the American 
fleet in the Atlantic, are saving it up, intend to avoid 
battle on the ocean, and have practically abandoned 
Porto Rico and Cuba to their fate. They calculate that 
Havana will remain safe, the harbour being mined, that 
the American “Militia” will, if they land, be defeated 
by the Spanish “regulars,” and that the disheartened 
invaders will then fall an easy prey to yellow fever and 
other diseases. When they have been decimated, the fleet 
of Spain, strengthened by additions, will begin to act, 
raise the blockade of Havana, and perhaps destroy 
New York. This at least is the plan put forward, and 
whether it is the result of an ignorance of America, which 
in Spain is universal—witness General Weyler’s plan for 
invading the United States with fifty thousand men—or 
only to conceal projects for making peace, it is impossible 
to decide. That there are such projects in the air seems 
certain, but there is no proof that they are accepted either 
by the Army or the nation, or that they are based on any- 
thing better than a fancy that if they grant independence to 
Cuba, “Europe” will intervene. Sefior Sagasta, it should 
be noted, states publicly that war shall be prosecuted “to the 
bitter end.” 


The impression that Spain will not fight on the Atlantic has 
modified American plans. Admiral Sampson has been 
despatched to Porto Rico to seize San Juan, the port of that 
rich island, and according to Lloyds’ agent, who have no busi- 
ness to be sensational, he was on Thursday bombarding it. 
If it surrenders, as it is reported to have done, the Admiral 
will be recalled, and a large force, sixty thousand men, will be 
landed within a week or two in Cuba. Once organised on 
the coast, and “touch” established with the insurgents, 
the army will threaten Havana from the land side, while 
the fleet bombards it in front. The Spanish garrison, 
despising its enemy, will, it is supposed, try a pitched 
battle, and when it is defeated, Havana will be surrendered. 
This is a coherent plan enough upon paper, though General 
Miles may take a longer time to organise his army. He him- 
Self, however, says that he is going “soon,” and we think it 
is clear that some information has decided the Washington 





we have nothing to correct. The destruction was, as we 
said, complete; while the American ships were almost un- 
harmed, and no American was killed. It appears, however, 
that the Commodore, though he captured Cavité, has not 
bombarded Manilla; and he is rather curiously situated. He 
lies with his squadron in the harbour out of range of the 
forts, and cannot be attacked because there is nothing to 
attack him with. At the same time, he cannot attack Manilla, 
firstly, because he does not wish to exhaust his whole stock of 
ammunition, and secondly, because he has no troops with which 
to take possession. The Navy Department at Washington 
is providing for both contingencies. A large and swift 
steamer laden with ammunition left San Francisco on 
Monday for Manilla with artificers and two hundred and fifty 
Marines on board, and three thousand or five thousand 
troops are to follow as fast as transport can be pro- 
cured. The Commodore, who has been created an Admiral 
and thanked by Congress, and who exhibits in dealing with 
his enemies a spirit of chivalric courtesy, will, however, have 
to wait for at least five weeks, which will be weeks, one can 
coneeive, rather trying to an impatient man. The Spanish 
garrison meanwhile occupies itself in keeping down the 
natives who are in insurrection, and have, we believe, seized 
all the islands except the part of Luzon commanded by 
Manilla. 


No revolutionary outburst has occurred this week in Spain, 
though some of the symptoms are disquieting, and armed 
riots have broken out in many places. The people, however, 
except when they are driven wild by poverty or the failure of 
work resulting from the war, which in Catalonia especially is 
most serious, appear inclined to wait for the Army, which, 
again, is waiting for its Generals. These latter have formed a 
central committee in Madrid under pretence of consulting on 
military interests, and will, it is believed, induce all the 
regiments to act together. It is expected that in order to 
avert revolution the Queen will summon Marshal Martinez 
Campos, and that he will try to hold down all parties in the 
name of the child-King. He is supposed to be favourable to 
peace, but that must depend upon its terms, and Sejfior 
Sagasta has publicly declared that not only he himself but 
any successor will continue the war “to the bitter end.” The 
Conrt, it is said, relies upon European intervention, but of 
this there appears to be no symptom beyond vague discus- 
sions among diplomatists, while the resources of the Treasury 
are rapidly declining. ‘The Finance Minister on Tuesday 
extorted some bills by declaring that he was at the end of 
his means, but the Bourses of Europe fancy that means to 
meet the next coupon have been advanced by French finan- 
ciers on condition that Cuba is given up. On the whole, the 
attitude of the Spanish people may be described as one of 
angry expectancy, with a strong wish for a competent Dictator, 
who is apparently not forthcoming. Marshal Martinez 
Campos, though a good soldier and an honest man, lacks 
originality and civil nerve. 


The French elections were held on Sunday amidst signs of 
general apathy and lassitude, 25 per cent. of the electors 
abstaining from the polls. The total result, according to the 
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Moderate Republicans and 31 Rallied Republicans, 136 
Radicals and Socialists, and 36 Monarchists. No less than 
180 second ballots are required, and it is calculated that 
when all have been declared the numbers will be 316 for 
Government and 265 for Opposition, leaving M. Méline, who 
was returned unopposed, with a majority of about 50, which, 
if the Rallied shift about. may be on any day a minority 
of 12. It follows that M. Méline must either submit to the 
Radicals, to avoid a coalition, or accept a defeat, and either 
may be dangerous, because the Army is sick of uncertain and 
Radical Administrations. Of those defeated, M. Jaurés, the 
Socialist orator, M. Charmes, the Colonial] Chauvinist, and 
M. Deloncle, the Anglophobe, are the best known; but sixty- 
eight new men have been returned, of whom M. Drumont, the 
leader of the Anti-Semites, is the only man known abroad. 
He has been sent up by Algiers. Altogether the new Parlia- 
ment is an unsatisfactory one, with a singular deficiency, for 
France, of men of genius or distinction. M. de Blowitz, a 
keen though prejudiced observer, is evidently most despon- 
dent. Nothing is known of the tendencies of the new 
Chamber on foreign policy, but we venture to predict that 
it will be more interested in Spanish and Italian affairs than 
in either West Africa or the Far East. 


Another Latin people has fallen on evil days. The 
Revolutionary party in Italy, long wearied by the failure 
of many of their hopes from unity, by the weakness of the 
Royal Government, by the imbecile factiousness of the 
Chambers, and by the terrible weight of taxation, which their 
spokesmen declare absorbs 12s. in the pound of all earnings, 
have availed themselves of the high price of bread to call 
their forces into action. In Milan, in Como, in Turin, in 
Florence, and throughout the old Neapolitan Kingdom, there 
have been risings marked by overt resistance to the soldiery, 
by animosity to tax-gatherers, particularly at the octroi 
stations, and to the rich, and by outrages committed by 
women, who seem maddened by their poverty. In Milan the 
rising had all the character of an insurrection, the people 
erecting thirteen barricades, of which some were only 
carried by artillery, and fighting so desperately that the 
Government is afraid to publish the numbers of the killed. 
The railway stations were only defended by bodies of cavalry, 
and great guns were mounted in front of the Duomo. 
The poor are displaying a kind of courage of despair, rioters 
even throwing themselves down on the railway-lines in order 
to stop the trains. It is a most ominous sign of the wide 
diffusion of the revolutionary spirit that the Lombard 
peasantry marched on Milan and were only driven back by 
bayonet charges. 


The Italian Government behaves like every Continental 
Government. Instead of insisting on the Chambers re- 
moving the pressing grievances, which they could do by 
abolishing certain taxes, and suspending the levy of municipal 
duties, the Ministry rely entirely on repression. The state 
of siege is proclaimed in each disturbed city, all Italy is 
placed formally or informally under martial law, and rioters 
are treated as if they were invaders. Liberal newspapers are 
seized, Socialist leaders are arrested in batches, a rigorous 
censorship is exercised over telegrams, and in Lombardy 
any man who mounts a eycle is sent before a Court- 
Martial. As the troops are faithful, and the respectable 
classes gravely alarmed, these repressive measures  suc- 
ceed after much sacrifice of human life, but at the 
cost of the popularity of the dynasty, of the governing 
Conservative party, and evenof the Army. The King is cool, 
and seems determined, but though a perfectly brave man, he 
is not an original one, and neither he nor his advisers com- 
prehend how deep-seated the discontent is. Italy has been 
taxed to the bone to produce an Army which in its first 
grand battle was defeated by a half-civilised African chief. 


Mr, Harold Finch-Hatton has published a letter written by 
him on April 5th, in order to explain why it was that he 
resigned his seat for the Newark division of Nottingham- 
shire. The world was not exactly waiting in agitated sus- 
pense till his real reasons for resigning could be given, but 
his letter laying down his dissatisfaction with the Unionist 
Government is, nevertheless, a spirited and amusing per- 
formance. Mr. Finch-Hatton tells Lord Newark, to whom 
the letter is addressed, that he came to his “momentous 
decision” because both the foreign policy and the domestic 
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legislation of the present Government are “entirely opposeg 


to the traditions and principles of the Conservative party,” 
The Conservatives promised to help distressed cueiediuan, 
but they only passed the Rating Act. The last Trish 
Land Act was dishonest and unsound, and “if - 
further evidence were required that, whatever the Govern. 
ment may be in name, they are Socialists in reality, it is to be 
found in the Employers’ Liability Act.” The Chinese Polic 
of the Government is, of course, condemned root and 4 
and Mr. Balfour’s first speech on China is declared to i 
“one of the most amazing confessions of incompetence that 
ever fell from the lips of aresponsible statesman.” Mr. Finch. 
Hatton’s letter should prove of considerable use to the Govern. 
ment. Englishmen, and especially English Unionists, are 
not fond of screaming and exaggeration, and when they see 
the Government attacked in a way so entirely out of all pro. 
portion, their impulse will be to close their ranks and support 
their leaders,—not to cheer the young gentleman whois hurling 
stones and calling names from the pavement. 


The Spanish War and the terrible condition of Italy ar 
having, vr may have, a marked effect on the equilibrium of 
Europe, and may very possibly greatly strengthen the posi. 
tion of France. The sympathy so openly expressed for 
Spain, and against America, by France, as well as the aid 
of the financiers, tend to increase the influence of France 
over Spain, and may even end by placing the Iberian Penin. 
sula at the virtual disposition of the Republic. At the same 
time, the Triple Alliance must be greatly weakened, if not 
actually broken up, by the state of Italy. This will, of 
course, enormously strengthen the position of France. Bat 
this improvement in the international status of the Re. 
public will be entirely counteracted if France acts towards 
us in West Africa in such a way that, even if war is avoided 
we have the sense of having been treated unfairly and with 
enmity. Such a result would almost certainly throw Germany 
and England together. But by a rearrangement of forces of 
this kind France would lose all, and indeed ten times more, 
than she will gain by Spain’s dependence and Italy’s miseries, 
The point is one worth the attention of French publicists 
and statesmen, though in all probability they will entirely 
ignore it. 


We greatly hope there is no truth in the statement that 
two white regiments are at once to be sent to Wei-hai-wei. 
If our new secondary naval base is to be garrisoned, it should 
be, first by Indian troops, and later by a local force of, say, 
four Chinese and one Indian regiment under British officers, 
and a guard of a few hundred Marines. The plan of 
scattering our precious white regiments in little dots all over 
the world is most dangerous. If we are to garrison Wei-hai- 
wei with two white regiments, nearly a tenth of our new 
supply of men will already have been used up. But an extra 
force of twenty-five thousand men was declared to be impera- 
tively necessary long before we had taken our new station. 
Another reason against locking up white regiments in 
Wei-hai-wei is to be found in the fact that, thanks to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, we could, in case of need, send men 
there from home in a wonderfully short time. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, May 6th, Mr. John 
Ellis took the opportunity afforded by the Colonial Office 
vote to raise the whole question of Rhodesia and the 
Chartered Company. His speech deserves warm praise for 
its statesmanlike character, and for his refusal to make party 
capital out of the subjects with which he dealt. After 
reasserting his confidence in the paragraph of the South 
African Committee’s Report whieh entirely exonerated the 
Colonial Secretary and the Colonial Office from having 
received “any information which might, or which should, 
have made them aware of the plot [i.e the Raid] during its 
development,” Mr. Ellis turned to the subject of forced labour 
in Rhodesia. “Here was a company possessing a Roya! 
Charter, and agents of the right hon. gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary came home and stated that under our flag com. 
pulsory forced labour existed, i.e, to ensure profit to private 
traders what was practically slavery existed.” As an English- 
man he was proud that we had abolished the kourbash in 
Egypt, “but surely we were not going to take eredit for that 
and yet introduce a worse system of forced labour in these 
territories in South Africa.” Mr. John Ellis, and Sir R. Reid, 
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who followed him, also condemned the new administrative 
gcheme for Rhodesia, and severely criticised the financial 

sition of the Chartered Company. Mr. Wyndham, in what 
was oratorically a very able speech, defended the Company, 
and denied that the rehabilitation of Mr. Rhodes in South 
African politics meant any increase of race-hatred. 


Sir William Harcourt in his speech made some sound criti- 
cigms on Mr. Rhodes and the Company, especially in regard to 
the gold law. His chief point, however, was his condemnation 
of Mr. Rhodes’s proposal, now accepted by Mr. Chamberlain, 
ander which the Chartered Company would have power, if it 
chose, to favour British, as against foreign, imported goods. Sir 
William Harcourt, and later Mr. Morley, strongly objected to 
the Chartered Company being allowed thus to discriminate in 
favour of British goods. It was, they declared, a complete 
reversal of our economic policy. Mr. Chamberlain naturally 
retorted that it was absurd to forbid the Chartered Company 
to do what we have allowed Canada to do and what all the self- 
governing Colonies will be able to do when once the Belgian 
and German treaties lapse. To this the Opposition leaders, in 
effect, replied that we do not allow Crown Colonies to discrimi- 
nate against the foreigner, and that we ought not, therefore, to 
allow a Chartered Company to do so. We agree in theory, 
and being, as we are, Free-traders to the backbone, we regret 
anything which may encourage Englishmen beyond sea to 
give up the advantages of free competition in a free market. 
At the same time, we hold that freedom is greater even than 
Free-trade, and would not dictate a special fiscal policy to any 
self-governing community. But Rhodesia is bound, sooner or 
later, to be a self-governing Colony, and is in any case likely 
to shape its Customs policy in agreement with the Cape. 
Under these circumstances, then, it does not seem to us worth 
while to insist that the Chartered Company shall not give a 
preference to British goods. To do so would savour of 
pedantry, and we Free-traders have far too good a case to 
spoil it by an academic rigidity of attitude. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s reply on the whole case was a dialectical 
masterpiece, but we greatly regret to see that he favoured the 
notion that we have a right to compel the lazy blacks to work, 
—to force them, that is, to earn an honest living by the 
sweat of their brow. We absolutely deny this right. It is 
neither founded on justice nor expediency. Forced labour de- 
moralises the white men to whom the privilege of using the 
corvée is entrusted, and it prevents the far healthier and 
sounder system of “ work for wages” coming into existence. 
if the whites are forbidden to force the blacks to labour 
they will soon find other and much more effective induce- 
ments. The way to make the native labour problem 
insoluble for all time is to institute slave or quasi-slave 
labour. Mr. Chamberlain ended his speech by a defence of 
Mr. Rhodes. To abolish the Charter would offend South 
African opinion. Again, it was impossible to put Mr. Rhodes 
ou an “Index Expurgatorius.” Mr. Rhodes had been Prime 
Minister of the Cape. Are we sure that he will not be again? 
But if he becomes Prime Minister at the Cape no Government 
could refuse to recognise him. Why, then, put this exclusion 
on him im a case where he can do no harm? Mr. Chamberlain 
ended by what was almost a panegyric on Mr. Rhodes and 
Rhodesia, and scored a good debating point by noting that 
‘he Opposition never seriously asked for the punishment of 
Mr. Rhodes. That is, of course, the weak point in the position 
€ the Opposition. As a party they no more wanted Mr. 
Rhodes punished than did the Unionists. The net result of 
the debate is that Mr. Rhodes is to be given another chance 
to redeem his pledges to drive us safely to the promised land 
of a British South Africa which shall be healthy, wealthy, and 
united. The last time we let him have the reins he drove us 
straight into the ditch. If he does that a second time a great 
responsibility will rest on those who have helped him on to 
the box again. We have no more space to devote to the 
speeches, but must jast note the fact that Mr. Courtney’s 
was a most valuable contribution to the debate. 


On Monday the House of Commons witnessed an amusing 
scene when Mr. Dillon, representing the Irish Members, tried 
somewhat feebly to condemn the financial part of the Irish 
Local Government scheme, under which the Irish landlords 
are to have half the Poor-rate which they now pay, paid for 
them by the State, and the Irish tenants are to receive half 
the county eess. This, the essential financial basis of the Bill, 





was fiercely opposed by Mr. Lambert, an English Radical 
who represents an agricultural constituency. He objected 
to the proposed “doles” being made by the State. “ The 
Government had turned themselves into a gigantic dole- 
distributing agency.” Mr. Cripps, who spoke next, applied 
a most neat and effective extinguisher to Mr. Lambert’s 
eloquence by pointing out that the latter had voted for the 
“dole” of half the rates given to the agricultural interest 
in England. Mr. Lambert retorted, amid laughter, that he 
had only voted for the second reading of the English Agri- 
cultural Rating Bill and against the third reading. We 
shall be curious to see whether Mr. Lambert, when he goes 
down to South Moulton, will explain to his constituency that 
though he may have voted for the second reading, he really 
did his best to stop the Rating Bill being passed and the 
farmers relieved of half their rates. In the end, the financial 
Resolution was carried by 146 (186 to 40). 


Weare glad to note that in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day Mr. Balfour, in answer to a question from Mr. Seton- 
Karr, refused in positive terms to entertain the notion of 
establishing public granaries, .e., “Government food storage,” 
nor would he even agree to a Royal Commission on the question. 
The Government is perfectly right. No doubt the facts that 
we depend for our wheat-supply upon foreign nations, and have 
no large supplies in hand, are serious facts, but if wisely and 
fairly considered they will be seen to provide arguments, not 
for a vast public speculation in corn, which will upset the 
trade in grain, and so the automatic supply, but for a larger 
Fleet. Meantime it cannot be too clearly stated that the 
present rise in the price of wheat—wheat is 58s. a quarter 
as we write, and may be 60s. before these words are in our 
readers’ hands—is not due to the war but to the shortage 
in the world’s supply of corn, and to the speculation based 
upon that fact. Not asingle cornship has been interfered 
with, or is likely to be interfered with, by the belligerents, 
and there has thus been no physical check to the supplies. 
We have mentioned the speculators in wheat, but we are not 
inclined to condemn them so readily as we see them con- 
demned in certain quarters. Weare by no means sure that 
they do not perform a very useful function in putting up the 
price a little in advance whenever there is a shortage. A 
rise in the price of corn at once checks waste in its use, and 
automatically throws a part of the demand upon other cereals 
and other forms of food, and thus decreases the risk of real 
famine. The riso in price, in fact, compels the due husbanding 
of our supplies. 


We did not mention last week the plan proposed by the 
Indian Government for meeting their currency difficulties, 
for we were not sure we understood it. It is, however, when 
examined a simple plan, and, we must add, at best a very 
doubtful one. It is, briefly, to reduce the volame of the rupee 
currency by melting rupees down as they reach the Treasuries, 
and so compelling traders, in despair at the price of money, 
to use gold, which, again, is to be raised in England by a loan 
of £20,000,000, and forwarded to India in instalments of 
£5,000,000 a piece. That will, the Government think, raise the 
value of the rupee to a permanently stable position. We doubt 
it. Traders will not bear the high rates which with a deficient 
currency will be demanded for the usance of money, and will 
make contracts in little bars of unstamped silver. Evenif the 
rupee is raised, it will be at the cost of a market rate for 
money which will make commerce nearly impossible, every- 
body competing for an article made artificially scarce. The 
gold imported will, no doubt, be purchased; but it will be 
purchased by traders for remittance and re-exported. We 
confess we distrust all these elaborate schemes exceedingly, 
and believe that in the end, if a gold currency cannot be 
introduced as in England, the rupee must be thickened till it 
is really worth 1s. 6d., and the Mints then reopened to coin 
the new “Siccas.” The cost will be very great, possiby 
sixty millions, but a rotten currency means ruin. 


The by-election in West Staffordshire has resulted in the 
return of a Unionist, Mr. Henderson, but bya greatly reduced 
majority,—namely, 803, as against 2,348 in 1892. In 1895 the 
seat was not contested. In South Norfolk the Gladstonian 
has carried the seat bya majority of 1,330. In 1895 the 
Unionist majority was 836. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday, 111. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND WEST AFRICA. 


HE close-time for Boussa and the West African 
question is nearly over. It was tacitly agreed that 
neither England nor France should insist upon progress 
being made with the deliberations of the Frontier Con- 
ference, which is sitting in Paris, until the French elections 
had been well over, and the Government of M. Méline 
knew whether they or some other set of statesmen would 
be entrusted with the work either of fighting England or 
else coming to an agreement with her in regard to 
the Niger and the Lagos Hinterland. Now that the 
elections are over, and that it seems pretty clear that 
the Méline Ministry, and, above all, M. Hanotaux, has 
received a new lease of life, it is necessary to revert to the 
question of delimiting the Hinterland of Lagos beyond 
the ninth parallel. That is the problem expressed in its 
simplest geographical terms. But though the matter 
when put in this way sounds so innocent, we are well 
aware that it is fraught with very tremendous possibilities, 
and that it is quite conceivable that on it the peace of the 
world, and even the future of Western civilisation, may 
depend. At present we have no wish to consider, 
even in the most general terms, the merits or the 
details of the geographical controversy. All we want to 
do is to urge upon the Government the need for dealing 
with the matter before them on strong and well-thought- 
out, rather than on opportunist, lines. 


What we desire that the Government should do is, in a 
word, to give the country a lead as to Boussa and West 
Africa, and not to pick up an inspiration for its policy from 
that vague and uncertain voice which men call public 
opinion,—a deity with a fine name, but too often the mere 
creature of newspaper paragraphs, prejudice, and ignorance. 
The country is, we believe, fully prepared to fight France 
about Boussa and the Lagos Hinterland, provided always 
that the Government will tell it that it ought to fight, 
and that there is something worth fighting for either in 
the matter of prestige or of great material advantage. 
What the country is not prepared to do is to settle for 
itself the question whether we ought or ought not to 
insist upon carrying out to the full the British claim 
in West Africa. The country is the master, but it 
wants its servants, the Cabinet, to say whether Boussa 
is a case for fighting or not. What, in effect, the British 
people mean to say is something of this kind :—‘ If our 
trusted servants and agents, the Government, tell us that 
France has taken places which in reality belong to us, and 
if the Government further hold either that those places 
are worth fighting for in themselves, or that an impression 
of weakness injurious to our national position will be given 
by abandoning our claim to them, and therefore advise 
us to enforce our claim by war, we are perfectly willing to 
go to war, for that is the only reasonable and businesslike 
course. The details of the problem are, however, too com- 
plicated and too minute to allow us to decide the matter 
ourselves. We must in this case accept the judgment 
of our confidential servants, who know the facts which 
we do not know.’ If the Government will only loyally 
accept this position, and make up their minds clearly what 
they mean to advise the country to do, we are perfectly 
certain that the country will give them all the backing 
they require. What we are most anxious to see avoided is 
an attitude on the part of the Cabinet like that of the irre- 
solute servant who is always looking over his shoulder to 
see whether his master is approving of what he is doing, 
and of the way in which he is doing it. It was this 
anxiety not to go beyond what they imagined was the 
state of public opinion in regard to Russia which, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, got the Government into 
difficulties over China. In reality, they were rot in 
the least perturbed at the idea of Russia getting 
Port Arthur, and indeed all Manchuria, but they did 
not quite like to take the bold and wise course of 
bowing Russia into Port Arthur without a word of 
encouragement from the country. They therefore in 
the middle of the negotiations began to look over 
their shoulders and “to watch master’s face.” The 
result of this was that they formed the notion, quite 
erroneous, as we believe, that the master would be annoyed 
if they did not manage somehow or other to make things 


meeenaiae 
a little unpleasant for Russia, or at any rate to 
make a show of resistance. Accordingly, instead of 
attending to their main work—the direct furtherancg of 
British interests—the Government took up th® task of 
making things as unpleasant as they could for Russia, ang 
so showing the master that they were carrying out his 
supposed orders. But in reality “ Make it as hot as yoy 
can for Russia” was not the master’s order. When 
Ministers were obviously looking to the country for , 
lead, the country, which did not know the details of the 
business, could osly make a guess at what its servants 
wanted. It imagined, though quite erroneously, that jt 
was being urged to back its own servants against Russia, 
Of course, it loyally replied by taking an anti-Russian 
line. Thus, by an inherently vicious policy, the Govern. 
ment first brought into existence a bogus public opinion 
in regard to Russia, and then followed it,—somewhat, 
as we take it, against their own will. This is what we 
want to avoid new. If the Government think we ought 
to fight France, let us fight, but do not let us be told 
when the war is over that the Cabinet never really 
thought war was necessary or worth while, but that 
they felt they could not so far oppose the strong trend 
of public opinion as to make terms with France. 

We come back, then, to this. Let us leave Lorg 
Salisbury and his colleagues entirely alone in regard to 
the details of the West African negotiations. Let us, 
that is, give them a blank cheque, and honour it for peace 
or war as they choose. It is a matter in which Lord 
Salisbury’s judgment may, we think, be implicitly trusted, 
If he advises the nation that war is to be preferred to 
giving way, then let us accept even that dread decision, 
Depend upon it, if so grave and wise, and also so patriotic, 
a statesman—Lord Salisbury, though not a spouter ora 
sentimentalist, is one of the most genuinely patriotic 
Englishmen who has ever lived—decides that war, or at 
any rate the true and genuine threat of war, is the right 
course to pursue, we may be sure that his advice is sound 
and ought to be accepted. If, on the other hand, Lord 
Salisbury advises our yielding to France, even in matters 
which appear essential, let us cheerfully accept his 
decision. He knows his Europe, his Asia, and his 
Africa; and if he and his colleagues think the national 
interest will not be injured, then let it be peace. 
We do not write either for or against peace in this 
particular case, for we frankly confess that we have 
not the means of judging what is the right course 
to pursue. All we plead for is a free hand for 
the Government from both sides. Our peace-at-any-price 
men, on the one hand, must stop giving the French the 
impression that we shall never fight about Boussa, and, 
on the other hand, our Jingoes must not hurry the Govern- 
ment into a war Ministers may think useless merely in order 
to show that we can fight. Let us, in a word, leave the 
matter in the hands of the old and trusted servants of the 
country, confident that their advice will be the best we 
can adopt. There are some cases, no doubt, where the 
master must decide for himself, but this is not one of 
them. The electors cannot tell whether it is worth while 
to fight about Boussa, which they never heard of before, 
and can scarcely find on the map. Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain can, and if they say we ought to fight, 
fight we will, and with a clear conscience. All we ask is 
that over this West African business the Government 
should lead public opinion, not a sham public opinion the 
Government. We want to follow our leaders, not our 
leaders to follow us. 





THE WAR. 


HE War, which is developing alike the devoted 
courage and the bewildering inefficiency of the 
Spanish'people—that “fatigued people,” as their Colonial 
Minister calls them—develops also the efficiency and 
audacity of their Transatlantic foes. The despatches 
from Commodore Dewey had hardly been received 
when America woke to her new position, the newspaper 
talk about exchanging the Philippines suddenly stopped, 
Washington remembered that her power was seated 0D 
both the great oceans of the world, and orders were 
flashed to St. Francisco to despatch to Manilla an 
army of occupation. Transport was at once collected, 








the Pacific being now clear for transit; munitions, steel 
plates, a great naval architect, and a supply of artificers 
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ere sent to the Pacific port by rail, and within seven 


aye more a fleet with three thousand armed and drilled 
Americans on board will be steaming for the Philippines, 


where Commodore Dewey, with his squadron safely 
riding in the great harbour of Manilla, patiently awaits 
them. Once arrived, say on June 15th, Manilla—where the 
garrison appears scarcely able to cope with the Tagal 
insurgents, who have three centuries of misgovernment 
to avenge—will be compelled to surrender and admit a 
garrison of American troops, who will compel Spaniards and 
Tagals alike to maintain order. An American Governor of 
the Philippines, General Merritt, has already been selected, 
and for the present, at all events, the islands will be 
hela, as we suggested last week, as Territories in 
the military occupation of the Republic. Their fate 
will remain undetermined until the close of the war, 
but in no case will they be restored to Spain. We do not 
ourselves doubt that America will keep them as prize of 
war, but if they are offered to Great Britain it will be for 
our statesmen to decide whether the weary Titan is not 
already overloaded. With the English-speaking peoples 
agreed upovd their policy threats from the Continent do 
not matter much. 


Precisely the same symptoms of character in the two 

peoples are being exhibited in the Atlantic. The Spanish 
Ministry, who see quiie clearly that her colonies are now 
only a burden to Spain, have apparently resolved upon the 
policy which a fortnight since we ventured to predict they 
would pursue. They are trying to save their Atlantic fleet. 
They trust, it would seem, that the garrison of Cuba will 
beable to defend the island, that battle and fever will wear 
the American troops away, and that at last, weary of war, 
of loss by deaths, and of expenditure, the Government at 
Washington will grant them good terms. This would bea 
sound policy if they were sure of their own people, if they 
could protract the war for years, or if they could rely 
upon armed assistance from the Continental Powers. 
We suspect they are certain of none of these things, 
and are influenced mainly, like any Spaniard in a street 
of Madrid, by an invincible ignorance of the energy 
and the resources of their tremendous opponent. What 
does it matter to the United States if victory costs 
them half a million of men, or five hundred millions 
of Debt? Taxes on liquor and tobacco will pay for every- 
thing, and as for lives, throughout the American Civil 
War the more sanguinary a battle the more eagerly 
brigades of half-drilled but perfectly armed volunteers 
presented themselves in front. Only France could defend 
Cuba, for we shall not; and if France were rash enough 
for such an adventure, America would endure her declara- 
tion of war with tranquillity, and within eighteen months 
would have produced a fleet before which even that of 
France must perforce recede. Look at the spectacle now 
presented. The Americans, who have awaited quietly the 
arrival of the Spanish fleet, perceiving, shrewd men as 
they are, that to land troops with enemies still on the 
water is rash policy, no sooner hear a report that the 
Spanish fleet has retired on Cadiz than they decide on the 
most energetic action. Admiral Sampson’s squadron will 
attack, and presumably take, Porto Rico, the Spaniards 
performing prodigies of valour but never sinking their 
adversaries; and Cuba will be “rushed” by an army 
of sixty thousand men. Of these, it is true, only ten or 
fifteen thousand will be regular troops; but have the 
Spanish Generals any satisfactory evidence that their 
compulsorily raised recruits are better soldiers than the 
American volunteers? It may be seriously doubted. 
Genius, of course, and military genius more especially, 
is of no country, and the Spaniards in Cuba may 
throw up a Napoleon; but apart from that contin- 
gency, the picked young men of the States, chosen by 
voluntary selection, should be better soldiers than the 
conscripted lads of Spain, who in thousands of cases were 
shipped with the smallest tincture of military training. 
They are no more veteran troops than the Americans. 
As for fever, of which the prophets make so much, the 
volunteers are half of them from the swampy riverain 
territories of the South, and why should they dread the 
miasma of Cuba any more than their own ? The Spaniards, 
80 far as we can form an opinion, will die in heaps, as 
bravely as the crew of the ‘San Juan de Ulloa’ died— 
that is, as bravely as any men have ever died anywhere— 
but they will be defeated. American artillery is no better 
than Spanish, but it is never misdirected. 


The worst part of the whole affair for Spain is that, as 
we have said, the Spanish Government cannot rely upon 
its own people. Already greatly irritated by the failure 
to defend the Philippines, they will, we should fear, con- 
sider the impotence of the Atlantic fleet a final proof of 
the incompetence of their Government. Nations are never 
satisfied to wait wearily till a waiting policy succeeds, 
particularly if waiting involves taxation to the bone. 
There will be risings in every corner of Spain, gravely 
increased in seriousness by the bitterness of the hundred 
thousand families which will consider, quite naturally, 
though unfairly, that their children, the soldiers now in 
Cuba, have been deserted by the mother-country. It 
will be necessary to strengthen the Executive, if only 
for the restoration of order, which when a Latin 
people is excited goes so rapidly to pieces, and we may, 
we think, rely on it that the Army, now the only 
organism in Spain retaining full vitality, will in- 
sist upon @ military dictatorship. Already, indeed, a 
Committee or Junta of Generals has been formed in 
Madrid, ostensibly to protect military interests, but really 
to take care that when the hour arrives the regiments 
should not fire upon one another, but that the Army shal} 
act asa whole. About the direction in which it will act 
there is much uncertainty, but it seems clear that any 
military dictatorship must maintain order, that it must 
have some foothold other than its own will—even Prim 
did not venture to proclaim himself King of Spain—and 
that it must continue the war, the bad management of 
which will be the excuse for the pronunciamiento. We 
still incline, therefore, to the belief that the Queen-Regent 
will retire, that the new Regent will be a soldier—possibly 
a man at present little known out of Spain—and that he 
will issue his decrees in the name of the child-King. 
There will, however, be no peace; and we are bound to 
add that the symptoms of a discontent which may produce 
a more radical convulsion begin to multiply. In Spain, 
as in Italy, there are evidences of almost inexplicable 
economic trouble. To use an inaccurate but intelligible 
simile, a wave of pauperism is passing over the land. 
Such a trouble is natural in Barcelona, which was main- 
tained by its monopoly of Cuban trade, and has lost it ; 
but there is bitter suffering, actual want of the means of 
healthy existence in many other cities, and at least some 
of the agricultural provinces. No manexcept the Osmanli 
bears hunger patiently ; and the man of the Mediterranean 
States, conscious of fertile land and of a certain richness 
in the Nature round him, grows furious under the pain, 
which he attributes either to the neglect or the malice of 
his superiors. Under this impulse the people when they 
rise fight hard, they direct their attacks against the well- 
to-do, and they are hardly to be appeased till they have 
shed blood. In fact, though we suppose the Army can 
and will maintain order, the social revolution in Spain, 
the demand, that is, that property be in some measure at 
least redistributed, may have commenced. We shall see, 
but of this much we feel almost assured, that a much 
more despotic régime of some kind will be introduced, 
that it will continue the war, and that its watchwords, 
even if it is Republican, will be “stubbornness” and 
“fresh alliances.” Those who expect the overthrow of 
the Government are doubtless right; those who look for 
the downfall of the dynasty as well as of the Government 
may be right; but those who look for peace as a result of 
either event reckon, we believe, without the Spanish people 
and its second executive agent, the Spanish Army. 





THE PERIL IN ITALY. 


HE stars in their courses seem to be fighting against 
the Latin peoples. We see what is happening to 

the Spaniards, the French will feel terribly the reflex 
effect of the Spanish losses, and now the long-simmering 
discontent of the Italians has burst intoa flame. The 
sudden rise in the price of food consequent on the 
universal “‘ shortage” in the production of cereals, and 
the effect of the war upon business imaginations, has 
doubtless given the disaffection a keener edge, but it 
existed long before, and is fostered by deeply seated 
political, economic, and even religious causes. For years. 
past the Italians have felt that the cost of their country 
assuming a position as a Great Power has pressed upon 
their individual happiness much too sharply. They have, 





it is true, a fertile as well as a lovely country; but their 
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manufastures are not extensive, and they cannot bring 
themselves to practise the steady industry and persistent 
taking of trouble which would extort from their rich crops 
and magnificent herds their fullest commercial value. 
Italy could be flooded with its own wine, but nothing will 
induce the majority of growers to make it, as French and 
Spanish wines are made, attractive to the whole world, or 
even fit for exportation. There are no cattle like the grey 
cattle of Lombardy ; but Europe knows little of Italian 
cheese, and imports dried milk in masses from Switzer- 
land rather than from the great plain of irrigated 
meadows. The wonderful natural attractiveness of 
Naples and Sicily, which would, if wisely employed, 
make those great provinces the pleasure-gardens of 
Europe and America, is economically destroyed by 
social disorder; and the peasantry, so industrious in 
England, Argentina, and the United States, are at 
home doubtful if industry will bring them any adequate 
reward. Men have, too, throughout Italy, if they prosper 
in the cities, a trick of “ retiring” on small accumulations, 
which guts the smaller commerce of necessary capital, and 
produces a perpetual series of “beginnings” in life. 
[taly, therefore, remains poor, and the burden of supporting 
a great modern Administration, with all the costly prepara- 
tions demanded by high alliances and internal “‘improve- 
ments,” falls upon the body of the people with crushing 
weight. That weight is increased by the pressure of 
what in England we call “rates,” the municipal taxes, 
which, heavy even here, are in Italy greatly increased by 
the lingering influence of particularism, by unscientific 
methods of collection through transit duties, and by a 
grievance of most ancient standing, the desperate efforts 
of the well-to-do to escape the local imposts by the 
corruption of the collectors. We are unable to believe 
that the total burden is equal to 12s. in the pound upon all 
that the people possess or earn—though the late James 
Wilson, first of authorities, assured the writer that in 
1816 every Englishman paid to the State a clear third of 
his ineome—but the amount is undoubtedly sufficient to 
sweep away the surplus needed for content or tranquillity. 
Naturally under such circumstances diseontent is most 
bitter, and the Socialist propagandists find a field ready 
prepared for their denunciations of landowners, of the 
tax-gatherers, and above all, of the octrois. The people, 
whose hopes, we should notice, were sorely wounded by the 
result of the war with Menelek, are therefore ready for any 
opportunity of armed demonstration, and recently their 
leaders have used the excuse of the risein bread to urge their 
followers into open rioting. These riots have been of the 
most formidable character, the rioters facing not only the 
police, but even the military, in a way to which modern 
States have become unaccustomed. In Milan they even 
threw up thirteen barricades, and compelled the officers 
in command to employ artillery, with its consequence, a 
great destruction of life. It is said that nearly a thousand 
citizens fell in one day, and yet the riots were next day 
renewed, while English travellers tell us that railway- 
stations were held like fortresses, that locomotion was 
completely interrupted, and—a curiously significant sign 
—that even the postcarts could not enter Milan without 
escorts of cavalry. The rioters were aided by the peasantry, 
who marched in from all directions, and were only driven 
back by fierce bayonet charges. In Turin, of all places, 
the people exhibited the same temper, though they did 
not actually attack the troops; and in Naples, Florence, 
and Novara, and many other cities, it has been necessary 
to proclaim a state of siege; and many lives were lost, how 
many is not known, the censorship preventing all com- 
munication by telegraph. Rome is quiet, but in Southern 
{taly the agitation is almost universal; and the people 
exhibit a hostility to the upper classes which recalls the 
events of 1789-92 in Southern France. The peninsula, in 
fact, is in the early throes of a revolution. 


We presume the movement will for the present be put 
jown. Though King Humbert is not his father, he is a 
brave and determined man, it is a tradition of his house 
to make no terms with rebels, and it is evident that he 
has authorised the most resolute, not to say unsparing, 
repression. He has apparently no doubt of the Army, for 
he has summoned sixty thousand Reservists to the colours, 
ind the state of siege proclaimed in Milan is of the most 
rigorous kind. So long as the Army obeys and is used 


with unfaltering purpose, it is, of course, impossible that 
cusurgents, however excited by their grievances, can over- 








throw a modern Government. They never have, or can 
have, cartridges enough, they possess no artillery, and 
their tinge of military training not only induces them to 
act in masses—which is not the wisest insurrectiong 
way—but gives them a full appreciation, and therefore 
much fear, of the action of disciplined troops. The sub. 
stantial equality which formerly displayed itself between 
musketeers and musket-bearers has finally ceased to exist, 
There is, therefore, little doubt that external order wil] 
be restored ; but the outbreak cannot pass away without 
serious effects upon the internal position of Italy. Elec. 
tors who are loyal because their relatives have been shot 
are not safe supporters of any system. The dynasty may 
remain, must remain, for there is no alternative to it 
except a system which would imperil the unity of Italy; 
but the present Administration, which is obviously in. 
competent, must pass away, and to replace it by an 
efficient one will be excessively difficult. Soldiers, who must 
be prominent in any repressive régime, are rarely original 
statesmen, and it is statesmen with originality that 
Italy now requires. She wants a Dictator-Premier of the 
type which the Latin races do not seem in the present 
moment of their historical career able to produce. She 
needs a Peel who is also a great diplomatist, who could, 
that is, readjust expenditure and taxation till they ceased 
to oppress the people, and could at the same time preserve 
to the country not only its independence but also its sense 
of security from external foes. Italy, to be happy, requires 
reductions to the extent of ten millions sterling a year, 
and at the same time the Swiss organisation, so that with 
a standing army of one hundred thousand men and a 
million of soldiers in black coats or blouses, she should be 
exempt from the smallest dread of foreign invasion. The 
new Minister, moreover, must be a man not only capable 
of putting down corruption such as now impedes every 
department of the Treasury service, but of facing the 
deadly enmity which would be incurred in Italy by a 
merciless “ disinheritance” of thousands of useless-or 
partly useless fee-seeking officials. It is hard to find such 
aman; and though Signor Sonnino, the last Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is said to be one, his reforms as yet 
have been principally on paper. It must be remembered, 
too, that a strict Chancellor of the Exchequer has in Italy 
to deal with a very doubtful Chamber, in which Deputies 
would approve reforms, but would greatly prefer to 
be able to plead in their own districts that they were 
made in their own despite. On the whole, in the present 
condition of the public mind, the hope of finding a great 
Premier, who shall combine Cavour and the “ Iron Baron” 
Ricasoli, is not strong. 


We remain /talianissimi, as we were in the sixties, but 
we confess Italy has greatly disappointed us. We expected 
more nerve, both in her statesmen and in the house of 
Savoy. We do not understand why the latter has borne 
with all the corruption which the Palace must well know 
to exist, or why the former have made so little attempt to 
remedy the permanent evils of Italy. The old Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies ought to have been civilised twenty 
years ago, by the drastic reforms in the tenure which 
would have terminated at once brigandage and the 
poverty of the people, who will never until they own the 
soil either work as they can work, or put the Mafia down. 
Ever since the first group of statesmen who, being 
annealed by suffering, liberated and “ made” Italy, passed 
away, their successors have been flaccid people intent on 
opportunist contrivances, eager to avoid defeat in Parlia- 
ment, and fully persuaded that if the Budget seemed 
to be balanced, economic evils might be trusted to 
disperse of themselves. No doubt they have been 
terribly hampered by the external position of Italy, 
by the tradition of easy-going administration, and by 
the factiousness of successive Parliaments. Still, the 
Italians are a sensible people, they have no dislike to 
being strongly governed, and they understand better 
than any race in the world that for a Government 
to be strong its Treasury must be solvent. The 
mere fact that they have borne cruel taxation for thirty 
years is proof of their reasonableness, and proof too that 
they can postpone individual interests to the good of the 
community. They may throw up the right man yet, as 
they did thirty-seven years ago, and allow him a free 
hand; but for the present the prospect is for all who, 
like ourselves, are sincere friends of their greatness and 
prosperity, most dispiriting. 
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THE RECRUDESCENCE OF LORD ROSEBERY. 


E cannot profess to wish the Home-rule party well. 
Therefore it is with considerable equanimity that 
qe watch the movement that is taking place for the 
rehabilitation of Lord Rosebery as leader of the Liberal 
Home-rulers. If we wanted that party to win, approved 
its schemes for breaking up the United Kingdom, and con- 
sidered that its triumph would be for the good of the 
nation, we should deeply regret that there was a prospect 
of Lord Rosebery once more presiding over its destinies. 
As it is, we rejoice in the reappearance of the late 
Premier, for we hold that his resurrection into a 
new political life is likely to damage the Home- 
rule cause far more than his political death. His 
reappearance must mean a serious internal conflict, 
for the leadership will not be yielded by Sir William Har- 
court without a struggle, and that struggle is sure to lead 
to confusion and distraction, and to leave much trouble 
and heartburning behind it whichever way it goes. If in 
the end Sir William Harcourt is beaten, as we presume he 
must be, there will be a very substantial, and also a very 
nasty, skeleton seated daily at the Home-rule board. Sir 
William Harcourt’s temper is not angelic, even when 
he wins. When he loses he can make himself astonish- 
ingly disagreeable, as we saw during the last Home-rule 
Administration. But that would not be the worst result 
for the Liberal party of the return of Lord Rosebery to the 
leadership. Even if we suppose that in some way or 
other Sir William MHarcourt can be “ placated” 
or got rid of, the party will, in our opinion, not be 
strengthened, but weakened, by Lord Rosebery’s leader- 
ship. He is not the man to reconstruct and rejuvenate a 
great party, but, instead, the man to make one in a rickety 
and unsound condition even more unsound and more 
rickety. 

We do not say this from any perverse prejudice against 
Lord Rosebery, or from any instinctive dislike, but as the 
result of a very close study of Lord Rosebery’s political 
character and of his public career. Every one must admit 
Lord Rosebery’s personal charm, his perfectly delightful 
sense of humour, his literary instinct and discretion, his de- 
sire to please, and his wish to be all things to all men. Lord 
Rosebery has hardly a serious enemy in the world, for it 
is not fair to reckon Sir William Harcourt. Lord Rosebery 
would, no doubt, have been quite willing to “placate” 
Sir William Harcourt, if Sir William would have allowed 
himself to be “ placated.” But charm and the power to 
please, though useful qualities, are not the essential 
characteristics of a great party leader. Something more 
is wanted in the man who is to reorganise and reform a 
great party and lead it to victory. Sir Robert Peel had 
no charm—except among a minute circle of intimates—and 
more power to repel than to please widely and generally. 
Yet Sir Robert Peel was a great party leader. Mr. 
Disraeli, again, had no charm, in Lord Rosebery’s sense, 
and made many and most bitter enemies just as easily as 
Lord Rosebery makes friends. Yet Mr. Disraeli was a 
prince among political leaders. But, of course, it is not 
fair to deny Lord Rosebery’s claims merely because he is 
not a Peel or a Disraeli. Let us consider a little more 
closely what are the qualities required by the leader of 
the Liberal party in its present condition, and then see 
how far Lord Rosebery’s past justifies us in assuming 
that he possesses them. To begin with, the party leader 
who is to reanimate his party must have very strong and 
very definite views on one or two questions,—views either 
held from deep personal conviction, or else expressed so 
clearly and forcibly as to appear to be results of deep 
conviction. In other words, the party leader must know 
exactly what he wants, what he means to do, and where 
he means to lead his followers. It is no good for him to 
say: ‘I mean to lead you to the best of my ability, and 
somewhere where you would all like to be.’ That inspires 
no confidence and no certainty. The leader must be able 
to point as Napoleon pointed to the Lombard plain, and 
tell his followers: ‘It is there I mean to lead you.’ 
The politician must be able to say: ‘If you follow me I 
will overthrow this great institution, humble that proud 
Opponent, set up this new system of rule, and root out this 
abuse. As long as I lead you I shall “keep pegging 

away” at these objects, and when once I have under- 
taken the work I will never let it drop.’ A man who can 
and does speak thus is a leader, and in Cromwell’s phrase, 





“ signifies somewhat” to his party. But who can say that 
Lord Rosebery ever has or ever will be capable of taking 
such a line as this? On nosingle political question has he 
ever offered to give the country a definite lead. Take the 
fortress of the Union. He has never offered to storm it 
in the Home-rule interest. Instead he has looked critically 
at the walls, and remarked ‘that it looked uncommonly 
strong and difficult of assault, and that he was by no means 
sure that it was worth taking,—still, of course, if his fol- 
lowers liked to have a try he would not refuse to follow 
them, only they must not blame him if they knocked their 
heads against a brick wall.’ In regard to the House of 
Lords, Lord Rosebery has shown even less leadership. 
There he has distinctly said that he did not think that it 
was worth while fighting. A real leader who had decided 
not to veto the Lords agitation would surely have said 
in effect: ‘A band of proud and insolent men stand in 
our path, and defy us, but if you will only follow me I 
will sweep them away. The battle may be long and 
dangerous, but stand by me loyally and firmly and I pro- 
mise you the victory.’ This is the tone that gives strength 
to a party. The man who stands pulling his lip and 
saying: ‘It looks very nasty, doesn’t it? but of course if 
you men behind insist on going on I will try. If only 
you tell me to do so it is my duty to try even the im- 
possible and the absurd.’ Can any one who has followed 
Lord Rosebery’s speeches in regard to the Hous 
of Lords deny that this is his way of approaching the 
question? Asthe Americans say, it is his attitude “ every 
time.” Even on the simple question of Free-trade Lord 
Rosebery has never spoken out as fiercely and freely as 
a leader should. He has made as nice Free-trade speeches 
as any man, and is doubtless by policy and conviction a 
Free-trader, but he has never done what a real leader in his 
position should have done,—blown a trumpet blast in 
favour of Free-trade, and told the country, as it were, 
that our Free-trade policy should only be touched across 
his body. That would have made him the champion ot 
Free-trade ; and what a party leader should do is to make 
himself the champion of one or two great causes. No 
doubt Lord Rosebery would say that this is all nonsense, 
the chatter of a mere journalist who knows nothing ot 
the arcana of politics. ‘Why,’ Lord Rosebery would 
doubtless argue, ‘should he wave the Free-trade flag so 
furiously ? It would irritate a minority of his supporters, 
and yet not specially please the majority, who know 
perfectly well already that he is a convinced Free-trader. 
That is, of course, the sensible, worldly-wise party manager’s 
view, but for all that it is not a sound view in the mouth 
of a man who wishes to lead. It shows that he does not 
understand that he who leads men must shout his orders 
in a clear, loud voice, and must stop worrying about the 
minority of his followers. They will follow with the rest 
if only they get a clear and decided lead. 


But there is no necessity to labour the point. Lord 
Rosebery is not a leader of men. He was cast for the 
part of a great wirepuller and maker of “ platfurms,”—a 
political “ boss,” not a political king. But if Lord Rosebery 
is not fitted to lead the Liberal party, who is,—who can 
they have? It is, of course, not our business, nor, strictly 
speaking, to our interests as Unionists, to give advice, but 
if we were pressed to do so, we should at the present 
moment say without hesitation,—Stick to Sir William 
Harcourt as long as possible and give him full control, 
and if and when he goes, choose Sir Henry Fowler. With 
all his faults of mind and temper, and they are many, Siz 
William Harcourt is a real leader. He does know whai 
he wants, and he is not afraid of making enemies. He 
would not be afraid to say definitely “ I will,” or “I wil! 
not,” attack and destroy the House of Lords. Again, h« 
knows his own mind clearly on the question of Imperialism 
His view is not our view by a long way, but it is one which 
is clear and consistent, and does champion a particula: 
body of opinion. Again, as regards Free-trade, Si 
William Harcourt is a true champion. He is prepared 
to tell the people of this country that he will die in the 
last ditch to keep off Protection. The party at any rate 
know where theyare with Sir William Harcourt. With Loid 
Rosebery—the Home-ruler with a strong Unionist bias, 
the Imperialist with Little England leanings, the Jingo 
with peace-at-any-price supporters whom he cannot offend, 
the convinced Free-trader who does not want to take toc 
heroic a line about any fiscal matter—the party is utterly 
ata loss to know how it stands. Of course the party 
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will submit now as it did last time if the wirepullers put 
Lord Rosebery once more into the saddle, but now, as 
last time, Lord Rosebery will soon rob the party of all its 
vigour and self-confidence. A man who once had so splendid 
a chance, and who threw it away with so poor a display 
of spirit, is not the man to restore the fortunes of the 
Liberal party. If when Lord Rosebery was Prime 
Minister he had turned Sir William Harcourt out of his 
Cabinet neck and crop for disloyalty, gone straight and 
steadily for the House of Lords, and dissolved the moment 
his Compensation Bill was rejected, he would have been 
beaten no doubt, but the country would have said: ‘ At 
any rate, the party has got a man at last.’ As it is, the 
country, which as a whole seldom blunders, has, unless we 
are much mistaken, registered in Lord Rosebery’s Dossier 
the fatal words,—“ Delightful man :—means well:—always 
flinches at the critical moment.” That is not the man to 
lead the Liberal party. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


"‘D EPRESENTATIVE government is not prospering 
: among the Latin races. The Italians not only do 
not trust their Parliament, but in their hopelessness of 
aid from its deliberations they have risen against its 
agents in an aimless and sanguinary insurrection. The 
Spaniards, equaily disgusted, have not risen effectively 
vet, but they are only waiting, and it is understood on all 
hands that they would see with pleasure both throne and 
Parliament superseded by any effective form of uncon- 
stitutional dictatorship. In France matters have not gone 
so far, for though Frenchmen are excitable, they have a 
calculating side to their heads, but we feel by no means 
sure that they are not moving in the same direction, or 
that people in this country do not grievously misapprehend 
the net result of Sunday’s elections. As we understand 
the returns, which are still imperfect because of the 
vexatious system of second ballots, the situation is this. 
After the usual campaign of placards, libels, and excited 
addresses, Sunday found most of the electors of France 
listless, apathetic, and disinclined to believe that one can- 
didate was very much better than another. “ They are all 
eads,” say the aristocrats; ‘ They are all bowrgeois,” shout 
the artisans; ‘“ They are all self-seeking rascals,” mutter 
the peasantry among themselves. There was no cause 
before them and no great measure, they had no immediate 
grievance to remove, and there was no man visible for 
whom they could feel the slightest enthusiasm, either of 
liking or distaste. They did not care about Anti-Semitism, 
or the wrongs of Captain Dreyfus, or M. Zola and his 
books, or the Chauvinist party, or the Colonial party, 
er the cheap bread party, or the Monarchists, or 
the Imperialists, or the Clericals, or the strong oppo- 
nents of any of these factions, but regarded the 
election as a function which had to be performed 
but from which they expected next to nothing. There were 
partisans amoag them as there always are, even furious 
partisans, but 25 per cent. of the whole were too in- 
different to go to the polls, and 25 per cent. more, we 
may be sure, voted because they were urged by local 
persons, or because of the interests of the locality, or out 
of personal fancy or distaste for particular candidates. 
Except in the Socialist districts, where dislike to the 
present distribution of comfort swallows up all other 
feelings, they cared little about the whole matter, and even 
there they were not zealous, rejecting M. Jaurés and 
M. Guesde, the two ablest Socialists in the Chamber, in 
favour of inferior men of the same type. The result, 
therefore, subject always to any surprises which the 
second ballots may have in store for us, is that, although 
10 per cent. of the Deputies will be new men, the Chamber 
will be of the old kind,—a Chamber without a real leader, 
with no great known orator in it, for M. Jaurés is 
ostracised, split up into groups, and offering no foothold 
for a permanent Administration. The “Moderate” Govern- 
ment of M. Méline has, it is true, a nominal majority of 
about fifty; but as there are more than thirty of the 
“ Rallied,” who only submit to the Republic because they 
must, and as the Rallied will join the Radical Socialists 
on almost any test vote out of pure chagrin and mis- 
chievousness, the prospects for M. Méline cannot be 
considered bright. 

Moreover, the discontent of the Army, the most 
menacing feature in the situation, is in no way removed 








by the elections. The fixed idea of the military chiefs ig 
that if France is to prosper in any great adventure guch 
as the complicated position of foreign affairs and the 
restlessness visible throughout the world may compel her 
to undertake, she must be under a strong Administration 
with a visible person at its head as ultimate referee, The 
new elections promise no such Administration, but, on the 
contrary, a weak and slippery Ministry, which will take 
its orders from the Radicals in order to avoid coalitions 
while the referee at its head is only M. Félix Faure, 
Good Lord Mayors, however dignified in manner, are not 
good chiefs for countries in war, or even in serious nego- 
tiations. The Government will remain a Government of 
second-rate persons, and nothing that can really inspirit 
the nation, more particularly nothing that would involve 
a land war, will be so much as attempted. The chiefs of 
the Army remain therefore unsatisfied and irritable, feel. 
ing that nothing has gone quite right, looking out into 
Italy and Spain with alarm and disgust—quite justified 
from their point of view—and in a mood which makes 
them inclined to seize any opportunity of separate action, 
They are still, of course, hampered by the absence of any 
Pretender whom the nation cares for, or any General who 
has won a great battle, or any statesman whom the 
whole country respects or even knows; but if they are 
pressed by events, or by any unpopular action of the 
Chambers, or by any incident arising out of the Zola 
trial, they would find a way over that obstacle in an 
election of a President by the direct mass vote. Be it 
remembered that if they move there is in France no force 
which can resist them, and that the masses are obviously 
in that apathetic mood which means now, as it did in the 
last year of Louis Philippe’s reign, that the true “ people” 
are weary and disappointed, sick of the want of the dra- 
matic in their affairs, sick also of the non-appearance of 
eminent personalities. There is no one to be loyal to, no 
one who can give them the enjoyment of a coup de thédtre, 
no one who is not in fact a replica of one of themselves. 


This last is, indeed, the most disheartening, as it is also fhe 
most curious, feature of affairs in the present Latin world. 
The older though recent régimes produced in France, Thiers, 
Gambetta, and MacMahon; in Spain, Marshal Prim, 
Castelar, and Canovas; and in Italy, Cavour, Ricasoli, 
Garibaldi, Mazzini, Crispi, Massimo d’Azeglio, and an 
entire group of persons who, whatever else you thought 
of them, were at least big men; but now in Southern 
Europe no one attracts the eye. M. Méline is a very 
decent Whig, who cannot learn arithmetic; the Marquis 
Rudini is a well-meaning aristocrat, who thinks that 
democracy is a wolf to be held by the ears ; Sefior Sagasta 
is an excellent Liberal of the non-controlling, non-per- 
suading, non-originating type, competent pilot in calm 
waters on a bright day with the course clearly marked 
out. Their rivals are no better, M. Casimir Peérier being 
too sensitive for any great role, Marshal Martinez Campos 
too completely a soldier of the better kind, and M. Crispi 
nearly eighty, and if not smirched with corruption, at 
least with a capacity for getting into pecuniary scrapes 
which in a statesman among a suspicious people is very 
nearly as injurious. There is, in fact, no one in all three 
countries to whom his own people can turn with the con- 
fidence that at all events he is qualified to bear rule. All 
careers are open, and open to all men. There is no 
Frenchman, or Italian, or Spaniard who, if he can read 
and write, may not enter the political arena, or who, if he 
showed ability in that arena, would not be welcomed by a 
party with delight; but the strong man still holds back. 
The electors send up shoals of plain men, from among 
whom Ministers are perforce selected, but the plain men 
never seem by any chance to rise above the average. 
Hardly any of them—Castelar, Jaurés, and Crispi, 
are exceptions—are even first-class orators; and of 
the great Financial Minister so bitterly required by the 
economic difficulties of the hour there is no trace. The 
Civil Service in each country produces men competent to 
keep the machine going, though not competent, be it 
observed, to put down pecuniary corruption, and there are 
in each soldiers of ability; but of the men the electors 
choose, who ought to be the salt of the Latin world, 
hardly one is above the level of those Cabinet Ministers 
whom a great Premier does not admit into his inner 
counsels. Government is expected, as in America, to get 
along with the Departments in the hands of decent 
professional men; and in the South, where all are perfervid, 
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all impatient, and all thirsting for the dramatic, the 
expectation is not fulfilled. As in an English theatre, 
each Government, to succeed, requires a star performer, 
and he is not forthcoming. As the phenomenon is general, 
and as it is not in accord with the usual run of events in 
Southern communities, it may be of only passing 
importance, but while it exists the march of those com- 
munities neither is, nor will be, towards success. Mr. 
Mallock may not be right in attributing to leadership 
everything that has been accomplished in the domain 
of industry; but it is quite certain that without 
leadership nothing will be accomplished in the domain of 


politics. 





MR. KENSIT AND THE BISHOPS. 


R. KENSIT cannot exactly say that he awoke one 
morning and found himself famous, At all events, 
between the awaking and the discovery he had time to 
visit several churches. But that he is famous no one will 
dispute. Partly by his own modest efforts, partly by the 
kindly patronage of the Bishop of Hereford, and still 
more by mere coincidence, his name has become a word of 
fear to many of the clergy. Of Mr. Kensit himself we 
have little to say. We have Lord Halifax’s authority for 
believing him honest, and Lord Halifax is certainly not a 
prejudiced witness in his favour, For Mr. Kensit’s 
methods we cherish a dislike which is apparently not 
shared by the ecclesiastical authorities. The position we 
should ourselves have liked to see the Bishops take up 
would have been this: ‘ We will examine into the matters 
complained of when order has been restored by the action 
of the Police Magistrates. Whatever be the nature of the 
services challenged, however reasonable may be the 
objections urged against them, brawling in church is an 
offence against public order which ought to be put down 
without parley and without conditions.’ That the Bishops 
are slow to enforce the law of the Church may be 
true, but it is no excuse for breaking the law in 
another direction. If means exist for compelling 
the Bishops to do their duty, let those means be 
used. If no such means exist, let Parliament be 
asked to create them. When the Bishop of London 
invites Mr. Kensit to assure him that he will discontinue 
his protests at divine service he certainly seems to imply 
that these protests, though inexpedient, are still lawful. 
Of course he means to imply nothing of the kind, but the 
important consideration is not so much what he means as 
what Mr. Kensit understands him to mean. What this 
is Mr. Kensit has made abundantly clear. “I have no 
hesitation,” he says, “in giving you the desired under- 
taking that for the next two calendar months [ will make 
no public protests in any church in your diocese; and, 
more, I further promise that the arrangements which have 
been made for public protests in thirteen other dioceses 
will similarly be suspended.” This undertaking is dated 
May 10th, and it seems to us that if Mr. Kensit feels it 
necessary to resume his public protests on Sunday, 
July 10th, he will be able to plead, with some show of 
reason, that the Bishop of London has admitted his right 
to make them in the absence of adequate Episcopal action. 
That the condition of things which has roused Mr. 
Kensit’s wrath requires careful consideration we do not 
deny for a moment. We have no sympathy for the 
introduction into the Anglican Church of services and 
ceremonials which are not the outcome of recognised and 
legal authority, but are due to the personal fancies of the 
incumbent of the particular church in which they take place. 
Still, we should have liked to see the process of restricting 
the use of an unauthorised ritual postponed until after Mr. 
Kensit had been made to see that in this, as in most otber 
cases, there is a right and a wrong way of doing things, 
and that the adoption of the right way is delayed, not 
furthered, by previous resort to the wrong. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, we suspect, is very much of our 
Opinion, though circumstances have, in fact, been too 
strong for him. At least he said in the Upper House of 
Convocation on Wednesday that the action of the Bishops 
would have been very much more effective if Mr. Kensit 
had kept out of the business altogether. We should go 
further, and add that the action of the Bishops would 
have been very much more effective if it had been delayed 
until Mr. Kensit had been put out of the business alto- 
gether. As this is now impossible, we can but hope that 








when the two calendar months are over he will be left to 
de dealt with by the useful but unprosaic constable. 


Quite apart, however, from Mr. Kensit, a problem has 
undoubtedly presented itself which needs more delicate 
handling than we can feel quite sure that it will receive. 
It is, if not an absolutely new problem, at least a very 
conspicuous variant on an old one. The controversies 
which the Public Worship Act was designed to settle, 
and which were eventually settled by a general agreement 
to ignore the Public Worship Regulation Act, turned on 
the manner of conducting the services in the Book 
of Common Prayer. Where the minister might or 
might not stand, what clothes he might or might 
not wear, whether lights and incense were or were not 
permissible adjuncts to the ceremonial ordinarily in use,— 
these and the like questions gave much employment to 
advocates and Judges, and in the end were settled 
partly by the Lincoln judgments and partly by a rough 
extension of the principles of those judgments to cognate 
matters not lying within their four corners. To-day the 
controversy relates to matters altogether outside the 
Prayer-book. No one pretends that the ceremonial kiss- 
ing of a crucifix or the sprinkling the congregation with 
holy water has any place in the Prayer-book. They have 
no more connection with it than “after meetings,” or 
“limelight” services, or the “ Devotion of the Three 
Hours” on Good Friday. At the first glance one is dis- 
posed to say that this distinction makes the situation very 
much easier to meet. There may be two opinions as to 
the meaning of every rubric in the Prayer-book, but there 
cannot be two opinions as to what is and what is not 
within the two covers of the Prayer-book. What ought 
to be done, therefore, is plain. It is to allow great latitude 
of interpretation of the directions given in the Prayer- 
book, and absolutely to forbid any service whatever which 
is not in the Prayer-book. Unfortunately this is not 
so easy as it seems. Side by side with the dislike 
that many Churchmen have for additional services of 
this or that type, there has grown up a strong desire for 
additional services in the abstract. The two Convocations 
have spent much time in the preparation of them, without, 
so far as we have observed, being able to put forth any 
that have secured even partial acceptance. The reason, of 
course, is that a service which has its origin in a Com- 
mittee of Convocation is of necessity a compromise, and 
in the case of additional services compromise is just what 
is not wanted. One set of men are impressed with the 
liberty, in certain directions, afforded by Nonconformist 
services. The free choice of such passages of Scripture as 
suit the mood of the minister, or are supposed to suit the 
mood of the congregation, seems to them so much more 
spiritual than the obligation to use the Psalms and lessons 
of the day. The room for adaptation to the circumstances 
of the moment which is given by the use of extempore 
prayer has in their eyes a decided superiority over the 
stereotyped regularity of the constantly repeated Matins 
and Evensong. Another set of men is equally impressed 
with the variety of services permitted by the Roman 
Church, and with the provision thereby made for feelings 
and occasions and mental needs of which the Prayer-book 
takes no account. As regards the Reformation which 
gave the Church of England her present shape, these two 
groups stand at opposite poles, but it is very difficult to 
say that the attitude of one is less legitimate than the 
attitude of the other. The one thinks that the pro- 
cess of destruction did not go far enough; the other 
thinks that the process of reconstruction stopped too 
soon. To the eyes of one group the Prayer-book 
bears too close a resemblance to the ancient formularies 
out of which it was framed. To the eyes of the other 
group it seems to have abandoned some things which it 
would have done well to retain. A Bishop may say that 
both groups have a locus standi in the Church of England, 
or that neither has; but he would run dangerously near 
to erecting his own tastes into a universal law if he de- 
cided that one has a locus standi in the Church of 
England, while the other has not. Up to a certain point 
all reasonable men can go without difficulty. In an 
Episcopal Church the ultimate authority must reside in 
the Bishop. We can all agree with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in holding that no innovation the clergy can 
introduce, however good in itself, can “atone for the 
serious mischief done by disobedience to the authority and 
the rules of the Church,” and in hoping that the Bishops 
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will be able to convince the clergy of this truth. But 
when we have reached this point we shall find that we 
have travelled over but a part of the ground. The duty of 
submission to Episcopal authority is one thing; the right 
use of Episcopal authority is another. The immediate 
need may be to preach the duty, and that we are quite 
ready to do. But close behind this immediate need 
follows the need of using Episcopal authority rightly, and 
upon the manner in which the Bishops meet this a great 
éeal will depend. Still, though we see many and great 
difficulties in regard to the handling of the whole problem, 
we have little doubt as to what the majority of Anglican 
laymen wish. They do not desire a new Act of Uniformity, 
und regard as a most precious possession the elasticity as 
to ritual which exists in the Church of England. At the 
same time, they do not want to see strange and fantastic 
services introduced into our churches at the mere will of 
the incumbent, or even ef the congregation, and would 
gladly welcome an effective Episcopal veto on all such 
innovations. 








UTILITY AND NATURAL BEAUTY. 
T is asserted that early application will be made to the 
proper authorities for power to construct a light railway 
across Exmoor. Thealleged reason for so utterly unreasonable 
a proposal is that the growing populations of the South Wales 
industrial district may enjoy easy facilities for a day’s cheap 
trip, and may see some of the most interesting country scenes 
in rural England. This, of course, can be the sole ground for 
advocating such a project, for Exmoor contains no mineral or 
other products for which the light railway would provide a 
cheap and rapid means of transit. There is no commercial 
ground for the project, although, generally speaking, the one 
ground for the making of light railways is a commercial or 
economic ground, viz., the better provision of a market for 
farmers. The numerous light railways of Germany, Italy, 
and Belgium are mainly, if not entirely, industrial railways; 
that is to say, they feed districts in which an ordinary 
railway would not pay expenses, and, being connected 
with some important railway junction, they enable the 
peasantry to emerge rapidly from their ancient seclusion into 
the great highways of travel. For the light railway of 
this character, which is usually constructed along the side of 
a country road, and on which there are but two or three 
trains a day each way, there is much to be said. Indeed, it is 
almost an economic and social necessity of modern times. 
Bat the projected Exmoor line stands in a quite different 
category, and we venture to say it ought to be vigorously 
opposed by all who have at heart the preservation of a wild 
and charming piece of almost unique scenery in these crowded 
islands. 


Those who undertake to repel the invasion of fine natural 
scenery by railways have always to meet a plausible but super- 
ficial argument. They are charged with two vices,—selfishness 
and sentimentalism. They are told that it is all very well for 
gentlemen of leisure who can travel where they like and take 
their own time over it, to oppose railways which convey 
poorer people to beautifal or interesting scenery. Such 
action, they say, argues selfishness on the part of the leisured 
class, who want to keep for their own exclusive enjoyment 
all the fine bits of scenery, while the masses are driven 
to crowded seaside places, where the din of minstrels and 
cabdrivers and other enemies of quiet prevents anything like 
an enjoyment of Nature. Quiet spots of rare beauty for the 
rich and educated, crowded beaches for the poor,—such, it is 
alleged, is the inevitable outcome of the selfish conduct of 
those who oppose the perpetual intrusion of railways into 
wild spots like Exmoor, or scenes where natural beauty blends 
with historic or spiritual associations, as the Lake District. 
The charge of sentimentalism is also brought. It 1s denied 
that a passing train is a blot on the landscape, it is alleged 
that the attempt to keep a spot free from the too frequent 
beat of the human footstep is but a silly manifestation of an 
affected wstheticism. The writer was, not long ago, pleading 
for the preservation of the Jungfrau from the mountain rail- 
way which is to climb round its sides to the summit, when he 
was told that his attitude was thoroughly immoral, that 
others had as good a claim to see all that was to be seen on 
or from the Jungfrau as he had, and that the more 
mountain railways were built, the more chance there 








would be for the people everywhere to have their mindg 
elevated by the sublimest natural beauty. It need scarcely 
be said that this same argument was urged some years ago 
in the House of Commons when it was proposed to build q 
railway from Windermere to Keswick which would have 
enabled trippers to leave their empty bottles and greasy 
newspapers within a few yards of the grave of Wordsworth, 


If we look into the question, however, we shall find that 
the selfishness and sentimentalism are altogether on the 
other side. We do not wish to be mistaken, and therefore 
we say at once that we are in favour of the most complete 
facilities being given to all to approach to the borders of any 
scene of rare beauty. Railways skirt the glorious lakes of 
Lucerne and Geneva, Como and Lugano, they convey rich and 
poor alike to Windermere and Pooley’s Bridge, they take one 
to the edges of the Black Forest and the Vosges. We would 
have them stop just there, and we can show that this limit is 
not arbitrary, and that it is devised for the good of all. For 
the manifest question arises, what is it that prompts one 
to visit Exmoor, or the remote Highlands, or the Jung. 
frau, or the Norwegian fiordsP And the obvious 
answer is that the motive is to escape from the vulgar, 
commonplace, tedious routine of daily life into a different 
world, the world of purely natural forces, of rarer animal and 
plant life, the world of wildness, of torrents and avalanches, 
of unsullied snow, of glowing sunsets, of primeval forests, of 
the hush and mystic loveliness of Nature. We do not want 
to carry the Strand with us to Grasmere, we want rather to 
forget for the time that such a thoroughfare exists. Is this 
sentimentalismP Rather is it an irresistible prompting of 
the nature within us to escape from a deadly thraldom 
which, if unrelieved, vulgarises and oppresses the mind. In 
all great civilisations this feeling hasexisted. Horace left the 
scorching and crowded streets of ancient Rome for his farm 
in the Sabine Mountains, and he and other Roman writers 
have drawn for us vivid pictures of the summer life of the 
Roman people on mountain or by seashore. But of what 
use is it to travel to either sea or mountain, meadows 
or woodland scenes, if when we arrive there we find the 
same conditions of life which we left behind? It is 
not enough that we shall escape at intervals from the 
streets into Nature; but it must be genuine Nature, it must 
yield us that peculiar satisfaction which we cannot derive 
from places that have been pientifully sprinkled over with 
cafés and tea-gardens. Now, so far from occupying a selfish 
position, we claim this right to be in touch with the 
restorative power of natural beauty for all who can 
appreciate it, whether rich or poor, and we feel morally 
certain that the poor man who is haunted, as was Words- 
worth, by the mountain torrent, or who lives to study the 
habits and varied plumage of moths on a wild moorland, will 
respond to our demand that such scenes shall not be invaded 
by the “resources of civilisation” to any greater degree 
than is necessary for the comfort and safety of the traveller. 
It is those who would convert every wild spot in Great 
Britain into a sort of Hampstead Heath on a Bank Holiday 
who are rightly to be charged with selfishness. They would 
grasp at a temporary pleasure and yield up a permanent good. 
We, on the contrary, regard the duty of the present genera- 
tion in this matter as that of a trustee of a great estate, 
the finest features in which he is to preserve intact for the 
pleasure and wellbeing of futare generations. 


Whatever may be said of the relative merits and demerits 
of town and country life, it is certain that continuous life 
in large towns produces two very evil results: it tends to 
vulgarise the mass of people, and it tends to divorce them 
from Nature. The dweller in the large town is sharp and 
often cunning, quick of speech and quick of thought within 
a narrow range, and he looks down on the slow-moving and 
slow-speaking countryman who spends his life in the fields. 
But there is, as the Lake poets have shown us, a dignity of 
character in the country worker but rarely found in the quick, 
buay denizen of streets, and it is on character that a nation 
must ultimately depend. If one steps into a a group of 
labourers in a village inn, one finds often amazing ignorance, 
but it is very rarely that one finds the peculiar quality which 
we call vulgarity. On theother hand, vulgarity is the leading 
note of an analogous throng in a London public-house. So, 
again, while the Londoner will, as Johnson said of Gold- 
smith, hardly know a goose from a swan, the most 
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ignorant country lout will possess a store of natural 


knowledge, and a rapport with varied forms of life of 
no little value. The modern world is spacious, and all 
kinds of human activity are needed in it. But assuredly, if 
we have to choose, it is far better that a growing youth should 
be versed in woodland lore, that he should be familiar with 
wild birds, than that he should merely be able to mechanically 
wait on an automatic machine which turns out with grinding 
monotony the heads of pins. There is not only more charac- 
ter, there is really more intellect involved in the pursuit of 
the former than in that of the latter, and there is a breezy 
healthfulness the loss of which toa nation can scarcely be 
compensated for. 

We may have wandered apparently from the subject of the 
Exmoor light railway, but our object has been to concentrate 
attention on the absolute need for intercotrse with wild 
Nature as a corrective to our crowded civilised life. This 
corrective is needful for all classes, and our wish is that it 
should be available for all, and that the cheap trip for multi- 
tudes packed in a train should not be taken for that which 
it is not and never can be,—an introduction to natural beauty 
of the less ordinary character. The rich man to-day can go 
where he will; if Exmoor is destroyed for him as a scene 
of wild life, he can easily betake himself to the Rockies, or 
to Norway, or the Caucasus, or the Himalayas. But the poor 
man can rarely travel beyond the seas which sweep his island 
shores. The more need is there that every scene of remark- 
able beauty or unique interest within this island should be 
preserved in as wild a state as may be. We shall have made 
a poor bargain if we gain half the world and lose our own 
country and our own souls; for the soul that is vulgarised, 
that is dead to the solemn beauty of the forest, or the purple 
solitudes of the moorland, or the thunder of the breakers on 
the lonely surf, is in a fair way to be lost. As to how far it 
may be needful to prevent by law natural beauty from being 
ruined it is difficult to say. It may not be needful to create 
State preserves, but it will, it seems to us, be necessary to 
earmark certain districts, and to say to industrialism and to 
railway promoters, “Thus far, but no further.” With such 
State action, if it be necessary, all right-minded landowners 
will co-operate; and we believe and hope that a growing 
section of the public will see that no more short-sighted 
policy could be permitted than to allow a few present gains to 
shut our eyes to large, permanent, and irremediable losses, 





REPUBLICAN HONOURS. 

EPUBLICS find it as necessary as Monarchies to reward 
great public services with honours, and are as much 
perplexed how best to do it. Indeed, they are more per- 
plexed, for it is a curious fact that they are more re- 
lactant to pay such services with money. The ancient 
Monarchies constantly give Generals and Admirals who have 
won great victories pensions, family annuities, estates, or 
sums in cash down. Marlborough obtained a splendid 
fortune, exclusive of any of the commissions which he was 
accused, justly or unjustly, of receiving from his contractors. 
The Neapolitan Government gave Nelson with his title an 
estate in Sicily which his heirs still possess, and which 
produces the most endurable variety of Marsala. The Duke 
of Wellington received, we imagine, first and last, if his 
grants from half Europe are considered, three-quarters of a 
million sterling, and was for a short period, as the European 
Generalissimo, in receipt of £25,000 a year. Prince 
Bismarck was refused the desire of his heart, which was, as 
Duke of Lanenburg, to be admitted into the ranks of the 
Sovereign Princes, but he received, with Marshal von Moltke, a 
grant from the French indemnity which made him, for Germany, 
arich man. We no longer give estates, and have substituted 
rather stingy grants for the old pensions for three lives, but 
we still estimate victory at a certain money value. Republics 
do not follow this plan. Neither America, nor France as a 
Republic, nor Switzerland, so far as we know, has ever voted 
to its Generals a public grant of solid cash. We see nothing 
contrary to Republican principles in such grants, and rather 
wonder in countries where material advantages are so much 
desired that they are not made. All nations, however, feel a 
great desire to repay victorious or highly successful agents 
with honours, but what with theories and popular notions, 
Republics find much difficulty in doing it. A Monarch can 








among his countrymen, and elevates even his wife, and 
can even make that rank hereditary, thus stamping honour 
on the family for evermore. That may seem an irrational! 
method of reward inasmuch as the descendants of a man so 
elevated need do nothing for the community, but it ia certain 
that no other is so highly valued. All through Monarchical 
Europe a peerage is a thing which ambitious men desire, and 
the hope of which rouses Generals, Admirals, and politicians 
to the highest exertions. “A peerage or Westminster 
Abbey” was the sentence in which Nelson expressed the 
hope of nearly every great Englishman, and on the Conti- 
nent, especially by all who speak German, the honour is 
even more highly valued. It invests its possessor with the 
unaccountable charm of rank, the “mystical charm,” Mrs. 
Oliphant called it, and with a title which at once secures for 
its wearer without effort, and in almost all societies, a 
certain deference and assurance of personal position. 
The Monarchies can even secure these pleasant things 
to their successful servants for life, for the grant of an 
Order, especially where, as in England, it conveys “a handle 
to one’s name,” unless it has been distributed too recklessly, 
is only less valued than a hereditary degree. It is the custom 
everywhere just now to despise knighthoods because they 
have been scattered too profusely; but there are very few of 
the Orders conferred by the greater Sovereigns which their 
recipients are inclined to reject, and some of them, like the 
Golden Fleece and the Garter, are objects of ambition to men 
of the very highest rank among subjects. Republics are for 
the most part compelled to dispense with these cheap rewards 
for great service. Switzerland bestows none, even on men like 
the General who defeated the Sonderbund, who have by the 
admission of their fellow-citizens, saved the nation; and America 
refuses them even to men, like Admiral Dewey, who by strik-. 
ing a note of victory at the beginning of a war have doubled 
the national force. All that Republics can do is to publicly 
vote the thanks of the community, which, though in one 
way they confer the highest honour possible, do not mark 
out their recipient in the eyes of meu who are ignorant of his 
services. France, for once illogical, dues no doubt do this 
when she confers the Legion of Honour, for that compels 
every soldier to present arms, and is visible to all eyes in the 
shape of a ribbon, but she has spoiled the distinction by dis- 
tributing it too widely. 

We hold it to be certain that the majority of men desire 
distinction; and as service must be rewarded, and as it is 
open to any man to refuse to receive an unacceptable reward, 
we do not quite perceive why Republics should voluntarily 
deprive themselves of a valuable prerogative. That they must 
refuse hereditary degrees we understand, for in granting them 
they would establish, or at all events approve, the system of 
undeserved rank, which is hostile to the very principle upon 
which Republics are founded. They are not fully successful 
in their asceticism, for the descendants of a great man are 
honoured merely on account of their rank, and it is many 
generations before the community forgets a Carnot, a Lincoln, 
or a Garibaldi. Indeed it is not certain that they do forget at 
all, the Swiss possessing a kind of aristocracy of families 
sprung from ancestors who have served the State, and al} 
Europe honouring a few names wholly apart from any decora- 
tion they may happen to possess. Napoleon’s flatterers held 
that they had done much for him when they showed, as they 
either thought or affected to think, that he was descended 
from the Comneni. Still, one does not expect a Republic 
to confer hereditary rank; but we do not quite perceive 
why rank for life, which is really conferred by Providence 
when it grants success to soldier, or sailor, or states- 
man, should be refused by the community. Titles are prac- 
tically not refused, so long as they have no feudal stamp, 
for the words General, Admiral, ancien Ministre, or ex-Presi- 
dent are for all practical purposes, titles, and convey very 
definite rank. There seems no objection, at least we can 
think of none, to an Order of Merit or Service—we should 
prefer Service—if it were not hereditary, and if it conferred 
no privilege recognised by law. As a matter of fact, the 
public often insists on bestowing one—for example, a great. 
poet like Browning always receives one—and we can see no 
reason against its legalisation. It will be objected that it 
would by degrees come to be granted to the undeserving, 
or to mere wealth, or to merit which, though existing, 
was inadequate; but that would be the fault of the 
community which conferred it, not of the system. We 
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believe that a Republican Order of Merit, never con- 

ferred except by statute, and therefore after debate, 

strictly limited as to number, and made visible by, say, a 
minute flag to be affixed to the lapel on all occasions, would 
in a few years be as highly valued as the Golden Fleece or the 
Garter is among the Monarchies of Europe, and would be an 
additional incentive to the loftiest ambitions. We would give 
no money with the decoration, for an inadequate grant would 
. be shamefal, and an adequate one would create grudging, and 
no privilege except the one already granted im the United 
States, the right on occasion to a silent seat in the Legislative 
Chambers. The honour should be an honour only, and should 
continue only for life; but it should be a rare one, and visible 
to every one who gazed. We cannot see that the community 
would be in any way injured or vulgarised by such a system, 
while we can see that the disposition to do it service of the 
highest kind would be decidedly increased. 

“ Very ignoble,” says some one “ you should serve the com- 

munity without any hope of reward either in honour or in 
cash.” Very true, and if the community had no need of men 
less exalted in temper than the speaker the argument would 
be quite sufficient; but our present contention is that it has 
need. It has need of all kinds of men, and the majority, 
especially of the very strong, desire, in a world which they 
find partly unintelligible, to impress themselves perceptibly 
upon their fellow men. Nothing facilitates that effort like 
the permanent recollection of past services to the community, 
which distinction, when not bereditary, tends to foster or 
ensure. This impressiveness, though the envious dislike it, 
helps to keep up the standard of admiration, and to rouse in 
the minds of the young more especially that comfort is not 
the ideal, and that there are higher ends in life than hunting 
down heiresses or killing lions on the tropical hills. It is not 
philosophers or ascetics whom you have to encourage to be 
good, but the men who to high ability unite an average 
morale. To them hardly any temptation is so strong as 
distinction which will endure through life. Distinction is 
socially injurious? Very good, but do be consistent; paint 
the beautiful with caustic and chop off the feet of the tall, 
for beauty and height are great distinctions, always visible, 
and always recognised even by those in whom they create 
only envy. 





A PLEA FOR THE SHARK. 

; ANY people will doubtless be surprised to hear that 

there is anything to be said in favour of the shark. 
The Squalide have so long been subject to cruelty only 
possible to ignorant prejudice, that the very name of shark is 
a synonym for anything rapacious, unscrupulous, and wholly 
detestable. A few half-hearted attempts have been made at 
intervals of centuries to stem the flood of hatred, but they 
have been overwhelmed by the torrent of falsehood in the 
shape of anecdotes which has been steadily flowing for so 
many generations. It is hardly too much to say that 
no creature known to man has continued so long under 
the stigma of ancient fabrications as the shark. Anec- 
dotes, which if told of any other animal would have 
been laughed into oblivion centuries ago, are still current 
about him. One is amazed to find in ancient records 
tales which, originally invented about natural things 
under the influence of superstitious terror, are manifestly 
the source of modern shark yarns. The perpetuation of these 
fables in the case of the shark is perhaps in some slight 
degree excusable. Men who have had the most ample oppor- 
tunities for observation have culpably neglected them, and it 
is absurd to expect professors of natural history to be seamen 
and fishermen. Their duties are engrossing enough as it is, 
without expecting them to become personally acquainted with 
the creatures they classify each in his own proper habitat. 
But seamen generally might render splendid aid to science 
by noting with careful watchfulness the characteristic habits 
of marine creatures with which they come in contact. They 
might also refuse to tell stories, which they could easily prove 
to be untrue, merely because they have heard them from their 
boyhood. 

One of the most firmly held beliefs concerning sharks is 
that they prefer the flesh of man to any other food. Now 
the fact is that the shark family, with few exceptions, are 
naturally eaters of offal,—scavengers of the seu. They are 





things which would otherwise pollute the sea devolves Upon 
the crustacea. But the omnivorous Syualidx, with theiy 
enormous stomachs, abnormal powers of digestion, ang 
apparently insatiable appetites, patrol the waters for carrion 
that floats, thereby lightening the labours of the toiling 
workers at the bottom. In consequence of this prowling 
habit they are often near the surface where men may be 
unfortunate enough to fall in their way. Then, if the human 
animal be unskilful and timid, he will most probably be 
devoured by sharks, not because he is a man, but because he 
represents easily obtainable food. For the shark, though a 
swift enough swimmer, is handicapped by the peculiar position 
of his mouth. Under ordinary conditions there are no fish go 
slow of movement that they cannot escape while the unwieldy 
Squalus is bringing his body into position to bite. Even man, 
when well accustomed to the water, and to the limitations of 
sharks, can always successfully elude them. As to their prefer. 
ence for blacks, it isa pure myth without the faintest foundation 
in fact. In many places visited by the writer, where sharks 
were the commonest of fish, black men were constantly 
swimming and diving without paying apparently any heed to 
the hungry monsters in their immediate vicinity. Yet never 
one of them was injured. During the “cutting in” of a 
whale at Hapai the water near the carcass was literally 
boiling with the largest sharks existinganywhere. It seemed 
probable that before the blubber was all stripped, the 
ravening monsters, many of them fully as long as one of our 
whaleboats, would have eaten a costly proportion of it, 
so energetic were they. At the same time, the natives 
hovering round in their canoes were constantly in and out of 
the water, actually among the sharks, heeding them no more 
than as if they had been so many sprats. On several occasions 
it has also been the writer’s doubtful privilege to spend hours 
in the water clinging to fragments of broken boats in the 
immediate vicinity of a dead whale. And although one’s legs 
always felt insecure, every touch seeming to promise their in. 
stant loss, casualties of that kind never happened. Nor among 
the countless stories of the whale-fishery current among 
South Sea men has the writer ever heard of a man being 
seized by sharks when in the water near a dead whale. As 
to the prowess of these monsters, and the numbers of them 
that congregate wherever food is to be had, it may be in- 
teresting to record the following fact. We had killed 
a large bull humpback (megaptera) in shoal water near 
Tongatabu, which sank at death. Unable to raise it for 
want of gear, that night one boat remained on the spot 
while the others returned on board. In less than one hour 
from the sinking of the carcass there were, at the lowest com- 
putation, five hundred large sharks around the place. Many 
of them were so huge that we could hardly persuade onr- 
selves that they were sharks at all, but that we knew no 
other fish of such a size existed. One especially, that gave 
the boat a resounding blow with his tail as he turned be- 
neath us, was larger in girth than she was, and as nearly 
as possible of the same length. Now our boat was 
3ft. 6in. beam amidships, and 28 ft. long. Nevertheless, 
I am perfectly sure that this shark, vast as it was, could 
not possibly have swallowed a man, the shape and size of his 
mouth absolutely forbidding such an idea. He could have 
eaten several men no doubt, bat swallow them whole, never. 
But to return. When at break of day we succeded in raising 
the carcass again to the surface, amidst the foaming tumult 
caused by the still ravening multitude, more than half of it 
was gone. At least forty tons of solid flesh and blubber had 
been devoured in a few hours. 

Another story which has been repeated in nearly every 
natural history or article on sharks is of an alleged practice 
of slaving captains. They are said to have suspended the 
body of a negro from bowsprit or yardarm in order to enjoy 
the sight of the sharks leaping up at it, which they are said 
to have done to the height of 20ft. Butashark does not 
leap out of water at all. Neither if it did could it bite while 
so doing, for the simple reason that to do so it must be over 
its prey if right side up, or wnder it if on its back. A glance 
at a shark will instantly disprove this oft-repeated false- 
hood. As an instance of this disability I may mention a 
singular occurrence during the “cutting in” by us of a 
cachalot off the North Coast of New Zealand. The lower 
jaw and throat piece had been lifted, turning the whale on 
his back, and leaving a great oval hollow of considerable 
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occasionally broke over the whale’s body fore and aft, filling 
the aforesaid hollow with a greasy, gory mixture. Along- 
side, the usual concourse of frantic sharks fought madly for 
g morsel of blabber, regardless of the occasional disappear- 
ance of one of their number with a split brain-pan. Now, 
it is necessary at this stage of “cutting in” for a man to 
descend upon the carcass for the purpose of passing a 
chain strap through what is called the “rising piece” or 
first cut of blubber. One of our harpooners, therefore, 
jamped into the foul pool, foolishly discarding the safety 
line, which hampered his movements. As he wrestled 
with the big links of the chain sling, a combing sea 
lifted two ef the sharks, each about 7 ft. long, into 
the cavity beside him. Of course he promptly turned his 
attention to his visitors, laying hold of one by the tail, to 
which he clung with a death-grip. For a while the three were 
indistinguishable in the *~-orial broil. Man and sharks 
writhed in one inextricable tangle amidst the foaming slime. 
It was impossible to strike down at any moment, for fear of 
killing our shipmate, and it really looked as if we should see 
him beaten to death beneath our eyes. But, suddenly exerting 
all his remaining strength in one great effort, the poor fellow 
fang one of the monsters out from him at right angles. 
Instantly a spade descended like a flash upon the shark’s 
head, killing him at once. But at the same moment another 
wave lippered over and swept all three out of the hollow into 
the teeming sea alongside. With a wild yell two Kanakas 
sprang after and seized their helpless shipmate in the midst 
of the startled crowd of sharks. Half a dozen ropes were 
flung, and in two minutes salvors and saved were on deck. 
The unfortunate harpooner was black and blue, besides 
being badly strained, but of tooth-marks not a sign. 
As Plutarch has remarked, the deep-sea shark is a 
tender parent. For a considerable time after the young 
are born (in the viviparous kinds) they are sheltered 
within the mother’s body, finding instant refuge down her 
throat at the approach of danger. Numberless instances 
are on record of female sharks being caught with from 
ten to twenty healthy, vigorous young ones in some recep- 
tacle within her body, they having previously been seen 
swimming about her and disappearing down her throat. The 
friendship of the pilot-fish for the shark, too, is a beautiful 
instance of mutual aid which is entirely true. Therefore, 
apparently, much doubt is cast upon it, many refusing to 
believe any good of the piscis anthropophagus, as Dr. Badham 
gravely calls him. Alopecias vulpes, or the “thrasher,” is a 
shark of aggressive and dangerous character, but certainly 
not so to man. Its characteristic feature is an immensely 
long upper lobe to its tail. This it wields with wonderful 
effect when, in company with a small and fierce species 
of grampus (Orca gladiator), it attacks the peaceful mysticetx, 
or toothless whales. The blows it deals are incredibly 
severe and rapid, cutting long strips of blubber from the 
back of the harassed mammal, who, incapable of fight or 
flight, soon falls an easy prey to the combined forces. The 
Pristiophoridz, or saw-fishes, are perhaps the most terrible 
in appearance of all the shark tribe. They are really 
a connecting link between the sharks and rays, partaking 
largely of the characteristics of the latter. The head is pro- 
longed into a bony shaft varying in length and width, accord- 
ing to the size of the individual, but attaining a length of 
3 ft. and a width at the base of 9in. On either side it is fur- 
nished with pointed teeth some distance apart, the whole 
weapon forming a formidable double-edged saw carried 
horizontally. Neither does this awe-inspiring monster attack 
man. It feeds upon the soft parts of certain sluggish fish 
which it disembowels with the saw. Its teeth are few and 
feeble, and unless hard pressed by hunger, it does not prey 
on garbage. But want of space forbids the further pursuit 
at present of this most interesting subject, only the fringe of 
which it has been possible to touch here. 
Frank T. BuLuen. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN IN SPAIN.—I. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “ SPKcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—“ Americanos! Americanos!” It was with this un- 
pleasant and suggestive cry, coupled with an odd kind of | 





guttural salutation which we often heard but were never able 
to translate, that my friend and I were greeted the other day 
by a picturesque little gipsy maid, pointing at us with her 
finger from an upper window in a byway in Burgos. Other 
children in the street, and a few uncomfortable-looking 
grown-ups, took up the burden at intervals. And the usual 
escort of beggars of all kinds became a strange phalanx of 
hangers-on before we were installed in our hotel again, after a 
walk which we followed out as resolutely as we might, but 
were not sorry to get through. Some very decided stones 
accentuated the uncomplimentary remarks of which we were 
made the object; and we soon concluded that the line 
which divides the English from “los Yankees,” as the 
Spaniards rather stupidly persist in calling their enemies 
in their newspapers and telegrams, has grown decidedly 
thin in Spanish estimation. Not that there is much 
discrimination in these matters. Americanos has become 
much the equivalent of our old friend “ Mossoo,” and some 
harmless Frenchwomen at San Sebastian told us that they 
had just had a similar experience. A few weeks before a 
party of English ladies on their bicycles were the object of a 
decided attack at Malaga, though it must be remembered 
that the wheel is itself rather an offence in the eyes of the 
Don. It is unnecessary exertion, and unprofitable, like lawn- 
tennis. Riding alone is legitimate, and the Spaniards ride 
well, 

Poor people! it has been a strange experience, the last 
few months amongst them. Setting aside all other feelings 
and prejudices, it always seemed to me impossible to suppose 
that the country which is the home and model of reaction 
and standstillness should hold its own in these days, for any 
appreciable time, against the very incarnation of activity 
and progress. “How long would it take you to master 
Cuba if the thing became really serious?” asked a 
visitor of an American resident in Spain.—“ Oh, I don’t 
know. About fifteen minutes.” The answer was, of course, 
jocular, and characteristic, though the proportion of people 
able to see it in that light was small, and it was gravely 
argued that it must cost more time than that. But, in truth, 
only a stay of some months in Spain can give any idea of the 
determined laziness of front which opposes everything. 
Speculators from England, from Germany, from France, are 
all keen and alive to throw Malaga open to the world, with 
its unequalled advantages of climate and situation. Last 
winter was bad for Malaga; but wet never lasts, and it is 
never really cold, not fcr an hour, except in the extraordinary 
draughts with which the hotel provides you in partial return 
for your very modest stipend,—incredibly modest in the 
present state of exchange. But the Malaganians do not want 
to be bothered or improved. They want to be let alone. 
They neither welcome you when you come, nor speed you 
when you go. They are indifferent which youdo. You may 
pay your bill to the day if you like, or leave it if you had 
rather wait. Nobody will touch a coin or a valuable if you 
leave it on your table, but if you lose a pencil or an eyeglass 
no one will ever find it,—it is too much trouble. Never hope 
to have letters forwarded, for you will see them no more; 
and few registered parcels escape the post entire. A year 
ago—for we wintered twice—I wanted to send a telegram, 
and went to the principal office. Malaga is fourth or fifth 
in importance among Spanish towns. The office was only 
open twice a day for an hour or twoatatime. Nota clerk 
could speak anything but Spanish, so I had to go back to 
the hotel for the interpreter to translate my message. When 
I returned with it I wanted a note for twenty-five pesetas 
(francs) changed. All the clerks at all the pigeon-holes were 
very kind and civil, and smoked cigarettes while they looked 
for change. But the whole office could not muster it, so I 
was left to pay next time. It is as a life apart altogether. 
When a crowd of Cook’s tourists landed to rush their Spain, 
they were always the object of a mild curiosity. In one 
instance an American party arrived in their steamer at 5 
in the morning, were conveyed straight to the station, taken 
to Granada by special train—six hours by rail—carried 
through the Alhambra and the town—which lies far below 
it—fed and brought back again, to embark once more at 
12 the same night. And the Spaniards looked on and 
let it be, though this was perhaps the first time in my ex- 
perience when danger-signals for foreigners began to show 
themselves, 
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With a climate that gives them anything they ask for, con- 
tent with little and indifferent food—and thriving on a 
diet of wooden toothpicks and cigarettes, the two inseparable 
companions of their lives—the comfortable classes among the 
Spaniards, with their well-bred and indifferent courtesy, 
command something of our sympathy, whether we wish it 
or not. ‘There is something pathetic in this longing for a 
restful life in all the modern whirl; and one feels at times 
with the Englishman who had settled there, and after a visit 
to London upon business, threw his watch upon the table 
when he got back. “Thank goodness!” said he, “I don’t 
want that any more.” In appearance, at all events, they 
interfere little with the business of the place. Germans and 
Americans look after the shipping and the exports, A Belgian 
company runs the trams, and an English company, much 
taxed and resented, provides the electric light, which is every- 
where, but always going out, never shaded, and slowly blinding 
a good percentage of visitors. Only the lifts, or “elevators,” 
would seem to be home-made. They mount with an infinite 
sedateness which the lamest foot-passenger can easily out- 
strip; and if more than two persons get in together, they stop 
between the floors. And they are not constructed to carry 
anybody down. Half clean and all unfinished, the streets and 
ports, with all their capacities for beauty, seem asking for the 
outside aid which the nation most resents, and the spectre of 
an impossible poverty stalks abroad everywhere. There lay 
the real danger, as it seemed to us,—through all the seething 
unrest and savage expectation which for a long time pre- 
ceded the declaration of the threatened war. At first inclined 
to treat the army of beggars, who leave Naples far behind, as 
a kind of organised imposture, one soon found that the direst 
necessity lay at the root of the disorder. I have seen children, 
and grown-up people too, look so savagely at some half- 
starved dog to whom we have given a bone, that we have 
turned and bought them bread, to see it greedily swallowed. 
I have seen them snatch at bones which have been left by the 
dog, and the muttered curses from the disappointed suppliants 
were more than half suggestive of a knife behind. There is 
no attempt to preserve order. The beggars stand by your 
side over the shop counter, or make their way into the patio 
of your hotel. And all the time—day by day—wretched- 
looking lads were being brought in from the country, half- 
fed to start with, to be sent off to Cuba, amongst such cries 
and screams and prayers of sisters and mothers at the station, 
when the train carried these recruits away, as once seen 
leave an indelible impression. It was all very weil to explain 
it away as Southern exuberance, but it went far deeper than 
that, when we thought of the small percentage who could be 
expected to return alive. Surely—surely any war that puts 
an end to such a state of things as this is a necessary and 
a righteous war, and gives to Spain, at all events, the promise 
of something better. 

After poverty—crnelty : how closely to be connected with it 
Ido not profess to know. But in connection with animals 
especially it is the salient feature of the life of the place. It 
must be nearly forty years since as a boy I saw my first bull- 
fight, and, boy-like, must plead guilty to having found it, at 
all events, exciting. This year I wanted to form a calm judg- 
ment of the thing, and once I went again. It is indefensible— 
unredeemable—more, it is dull. It has been said that the charm 
of it lies in the risk to human life and limb, but I doubt if that 
is the case atall. There is less of that to be found than in an 
ordinary acrobatic performance, and the suspense attached to 
that, if unwholesome, is scarcely cruel. It is literally the sight of 
blood, the blood of the wretched horses and bulls, which draws 
the Spanish crowd, and calls out the cheers and approval of the 
well-dressed youths and maidens who graduate in this curious 
school. We have all heard of the measure dealt to the horses, 
often. But I think that I was as much struck and pained by 
the manner in which the bulls were baited and goaded and 
tortured into their helpless displays of fight. The famous 
matador (Spanish for slaughter-house, by the by) seemed to me 
to have a light task enough of it. When he appears with his 
redoubtable sword and cape, the bull is already half dead and 
all dazed, till I have seen him stagger forward on his knees 
to meet the blade. I confess to a momentary feeling that I 
could not help, that if the animal were allowed to confront 
his enemy at the first rush, without being thoroughly dis- 
abled by the skirmishers beforehand, the issue of the meeting 
might wear a very different colour. These Spanish circenses 
are awful, and it is idle to blink it or to defend them. In 


themselves and by themselves they leave the Spaniard fy, 
behind the rest of the world. The principal matador was 
guest at our hotel in Seville—the observed of all obserye,, 
and the idol of the mobs at the door—a very Bob Abel oy 
Arthur Shrewsbury, with a difference that our batsmen havo 
small cause toenvy. Moreover, he lived on the best, and wa; 
reputed to be immensely rich, as he was well-knit and hand. 
some. And unlike most of his craft, he was an educated man 
speaking and writing three languages, and well-mannered, 
He possessed an interest for me which I could not help, 
until I had seen him discharge the duties of his office. After 
that I had small desire to look on him. The crowd in g 
Spanish bull-ring is a strange sight, especially in these par. 
lous times, But I like the Oval better.—I am, Sir, &., 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
THE FATE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


(To THe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—in your article on “The Fate of the Philippines” in 
the Spectator of May 7th, you state as reasons why Holland 
never will undertake the task of governing the Philippines, 
that, though she succeeds in Java after a fashion, the attempt 
to form a colonial army seems beyond her strength, because, 
though she has been trying through a whole generation to 
conquer Acheen, the fierce little Malay State holds her 
successfully at bay. 

Allow me to draw your attention to some inaccuracies in 
these few sentences. I suppose “after a fashion” stands for 
“very badly.” The fact is that every one of the forty-two 
millions of Javanese is more free, and as lightly taxed, 
as well protected against oppression of every kind, as any 
native of an English colony; that no revolts or riots 
occur in Java as in some other countries; and that 2 
child can travel without danger of being robbed throngh 
every village of the island. Holland has never had any 
difficulty in forming a colonial army. The army of 
sixteen thousand men (Europeans, not counting the very 
efficient native regiments) is comparatively larger than the 
English colonial army (Holland has five million inhabitants). 
The “fierce little Malay State” is larger than Holland. 
That—though the end of the war is near, and the country is 
being opened up to planters and oil distillers—there has 
been a guerilla warfare of twenty-five years’ duration is not 
due to the supposed inefficiency of the army—which never 
suffered a reverse—but to the philanthropic Government in 
the Hague, who refused to sanction the strong measures the 
military commanders wished to take, and till not very long 
ago entrusted the command to civil authorities. It is exactly 
twenty-five years ago that the first Dutchmen put foot on the 
shore of Acheen to make an end to the Achenese piracy. That 
Holland would not much like to make a bid for a “second 
tropical estate” is beyond doubt. To every square mile 
of Datch soil, and to every thousand Dutchmen, belongs, 
as it is, a larger area of “tropical estate” than to 
any other country, not excluding the English, and 
that notwithstanding England has taken advantage of the 
fact that she is ten times as large, and was, therefore, about 
twice as strong as Holland, to grasp a good deal of the land 
Holland colonised and made valuable,—Ceylon and Negapa- 
tuam, the Cape Colony and Sierra Leone, Demerara, half 
of Gibraltar, and some more. Of course Englishmen do not 
care much how many hearty dislikers of the islanders a small 
State like Holland contains, but still, as it seems such a slight 
trouble to diminish to a minimum the too startling in- 
accuracies in foreigners’ so aggravating newspaper para- 
graphs, one fails to understand why that trouble is not 
sometimes taken.—I am, Sir, &c., 





A DutcH ANGLOPHOBE. 


|We said “after a fashion” because we disapprove the 
Dutch method of government in Java, which is directed too 
much to profit. The fact that Acheen is larger than Holland 
does not make it a great State. Hyderabad is larger than 
Britain.— Eb. Spectator. | 





COMING TERRITORIAL READJUSTMENTS. 


[To rue EpiTor or THE “ Spxcraror.’’} 
Sir,—Your interesting and suggestive article in the Spectator 





of May 7th under the heading of “ Lord Salisbury’s Speech ” 
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is one which should be widely studied. Is it impossible to 
hope that we are approaching a moment when it may be 
feasible to readjust our relations with France on broad and 
eneral lines? Let North-West Africa be wholly French if 
Indo-China be British. Our cession of all Nigeria, together 
with Lagos, the Gold Coast, and Gambia, would round off 
the French North African Empire, and would surely be a 
fair equivalent for Cochin China and influence in Siam and 
the southern provinces of China. This arrangement would 
remove for ever two possible causes of dispute between 
France and Great Britain, would round off the main tropical 
dependency of either Power, and would in large measure 
velease France from her present dependence on Russia, 
inasmuch as France would thereby cease to be a Far 
Eastern Power. This latter eventuality would also remove 
the main cause of French jealousy at our position in Egypt, 
in which France might be led to acquiesce on the under- 
standing that we should support her reversionary claims to 
Morocco, as well as to the Canaries and Spanish and 
Portuguese possessions in North-West Africa generally. 
The British Empire as it stands is not too large, but 
it is too scattered ; and concentration and consolidation should 
henceforth be our watchword.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. R. G. S. 





THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN, 


[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SpectTaTor,”’] 


Srr,—As an old reader of the Spectator, I ask for a little 
space to express my dissent from your view, that in this 
unhappy quarrel the Americans have justice on their side. 
It seems to me that if they sought justice in this matter, they 
would not have totally ignored the two great concessions 
latterly made by Spain, namely, autonomy and an armistice. 
Tf the question was one for diplomacy so long, why was it 
wrested from the hands of diplomacy just when those satis- 
factory results were obtained P The relief of the distressed 
population and the self-government of the island being the 
unselfish objects in view, would it not have been humane and 
just, in these circumstances, to have agreed with Spain as to 
the distribution of relief during the cessation of hostilities, 
and to have utilised the time to elaborate, with the goodwill 
of the Mother-country, and the friendly assistance of the 
Powers, a practical and satisfactory form of autonomy? This 
was not attempted, but, of a sudden, the Spaniards are 
veremptorily ordered to depart from Cuba, as if they were 
intruders, and to leave to the Americans the task of producing 
order, and then establishing, if may be, an independent 
Government. It is not possible to admire these methods, or 
to sympathise with, and wish ‘‘God speed” to a nation which 
adopts them; and I cannot help thinking, in spite of the 
present consensus of the Press, that there are many English- 
men, Irishmen, and Scotchmen, and even Americans, who 
disapprove and feel constrained to sympathise with the ill- 
treated Spanish nation.—I am, Sir, &c., ae 





THE DECAY OF SPAIN. 


(To tue Epiror or rue “§8rrcrator "] 


S1r,—You ask in your article on “The Decay of Spain” in 
the Spectator of April 30th how the decay is to be explained 
except by the existence of some “root of inefiiciency” in 
the Spanish race; and you support your question by a 
variety of historical parallels. It is not necessary to labour 
the point that historical parallels are apt to break down if 
closely followed. Even if the “ Roman” who fought under 
Stilicho or Aetius can fairly be made to represent the 
Roman who fought under the Scipios, or if the Greek who 
followed Tzimiskes can be taken as a descendant of him 
who fought at Marathon (which is something more than 
doubtful), their fortane seems hardly to throw light on 
that of the Spaniard. The battle of the Roman Empire 
was that of civilisation fighting to keep its ring-fence 
against the pressure of an overwhelmingly large barbaric 
world, and overpowered at last owing to latifundia and the 
consequent decay of population. The struggles of the 
Byzantine Empire are more an instance, it would seem, of 


rather than the resistance of a nation. But in both cases 


there was a unity of interest so far as the populations 
affected were concerned. The whole civilised world 
was practically at one in wishing Markman or Hun 
kept outside the border, and the whole Byzantine 
world shuddered at the sack of Thessalonica. The 
Spanish Empire was something very different. Of all her 
vast territories she gained almost none by conquest outside 
the Peninsula except the lands in the New World. The 
Burgundian inheritance, and its consequent connection with 
the Empire, aud the necessity of spending endless blood and 
treasure in European wars to hold down alien populations, 
were the ruin of Spain. The size of the Empire was no index 
of its strength. Two-thirds of the subjects of Philip II. 
wished his ruin, and the treasure obtained from his great 
colonies (which were in great part not colonies, by the way, 
but mere tropical provinces) did not suffice to meet expenses; 
for his despatches to his lieutenants in the Netherlands are 
fall of complaints that there is no more money to send. 
After a hundred years of such strain Spain, to use Bismarck’s 
ghastly phrase, was “ bled white.” 


In brief, what I contend for is the substitution of “ exhaus. 
tion” for “decay.” And from exhaustion there is recovery. 
It is admitted that the Spaniard was eflicient up to 1600. 
Why should he not be soagain? Who, fifty years before Leo 
the Isaurian, could have dreamed of the glories of the Icono- 
clast and Macedonian Emperors? Whocould have predicted 
Austerlitz from Louis XV., or the Germany of to-day from 
the Germany of 1851? Europe just at present is restless for 
fear of asphyxiation by Anglo-Saxon and Slav. It is for- 
gotten that the only Latin race which has an equally large 
sphere for expansion is the Spanish. And I would suggest 
that the progress of Spain itself during the last half-century 
is no sign of inefficiency, but of revival. Surely, if we com- 
pare her with the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella, we should 
compare her also with the Spain of Charles III. or Isabella IT. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

E. CRasn. 

Owl Cottage, Shrewsbury Lane, Shooters Hill. 





MR. GLADSTONE. 
[To tHE Epitor or THE “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Your admirable note on this subject seems to hint, if it 
does not suggest, that a word of sympathy should go out from 
the House of Commons to its once great leader and ornament, 
now nearing hisend. We had it from Mrs. Gladstone herself 
the other day that such sympathy is very cheering to the 
sufferer, and very gratifying to herself, and there may not be 
a long time in which it may be conveyed. I am no politician, 
but only a plain man—a Scotsman, if you will—but I am 
profoundly touched by the sublime spectacle of the great 
statesman, the great scholar, slowly and surely, but heroically, 
dying in the midst of scenes he loves so well. Let the nation, 
then, through its chosen representatives, record its admiration 
for the man, the Christian, and the statesman, whose blame- 
less life must be his greatest consolation in the hour of death. 


—lI am, Sir, &c., 
R. W. J. 


| We do not know whether the precedents of the House of 
Commons would make it possible to carry out our correspon- 
dent’s suggestion, though we agree that it would otherwise 
be a most appropriate act. We must remember that Mr. 
Gladstone would be the last man to favour an innovation in 
the customs of Parliament. Still, if it is at all consistent with 
Parliamentary usage the resolution of sympathy ought to be 
passed.— Ep. Spectator. } 





LIMITED LIABILITY. 
{To tue Epitor oF Tuk “Specrator.”] 
Sir,—I am indebted to you for assisting me in my efforts to 
eall public attention to the many serious drawbacks of 
“ limited liability,” by alluding to the main contentions of my 
recent Nineteenth Century article. There have been critics 
and criticisms of many shades, from the Christian World, 
' which says I omitted to say anything of the religious aspect 
| of the question, down to a financial contemporary, which 
attributes my pessimism to a flawin my “intellectuals.” Bat 





root of the matter, and which therefore is worth answering. 
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You indicate on what principle you dissent from my views, 
by asserting that “the right to venture a particular sum in 
business and no more is an inherent right in a member of a 
free community ;” but with your permission I should like to 
dispute the soundness of this principle in your columns. 


Colonel Ingersoll used to say that the right of one man 
has for its limits the right of another, and that sound maxim 
at once destroys, in my opinion, the validity of your objec- 
tion. Any one can pay a particular sum and no more toa 
charity without endangering the rights of others, but he can 
but seldom venture to a limited extent upon any business 
without placing the property of others in jeopardy. In other 
words, by “ limiting ” one’s liability, the latter is, in the case 
of companies, simply shifted upon others. I may note in 
passing that, as a general rule, there is no “limited” or other 
liability on shares, but a perfect immunity from liability as 
soon as the shares are fully paid, as they generally are. The 
very phrase “ limited liability ” is a misnomer; and it would, 
in my opinion, have prevented most of the abuses of the com- 
pany system had there been a real liability, though limited, 
on each share beyond and above its face value. How much 
sounder would our business be if, whenever his company 
becomes insolvent, every shareholder could be made to pay a 
limited assessment! Our joint-stock banks ‘seem to have 
taken this view long ago; hence their shares are, as a general 
rule, but partly paid, so that a real limited liability is attached 
to them. But there is, alas! no such liability in the great 
company world, and in consequence there is very little sound- 
ness. The uncertainty surrounding the solvency of so many 
companies is highly injurious to business; for your:opinion 
that “the creditors know to a penny the amount of capital 
responsible for their payment, or can know if they like,” only 
relates to theory. In practice it is not, under the present 
laws, knowable. Nothing prevents any one from mis- 
leading his creditors by converting his business into a 
company with a large nominal share capital which does 
not represent a single actual penny; nothing prevents 
any one who wishes to do so from hypothecating every 
asset of his “one-man” company, whether paid for or not, 
by means of debentures or assignments. It is to be 
hoped that the present Parliamentary deliberations will make 
such dishonesty impossible for the fature. But it would be 

too much to expect the radical changes which “limited 
liability” needs to become a healthy economie factor. 
Such changes would have to include a real additional 
liability on each fully-paid share, and with over £2,000,000,000 
in limited companies of various kinds, retroactive legislation 
would at once cause the collapse of a top-heavy system.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., 

London, E.C., May 11th. 8. F. Van Oss. 

[We do not in the least agree with our correspondent’s 


contentions, but cannot continue the discussion of this highly 
technical subject.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE FLORIDA VELVET BEAN, 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srz,—I send you herewith a sample of the new Florida pro- 
duct,—the wonderful velvet bean. Up to two years ago it 
was grown here in a limited way, mainly as a trellis shade, 
but afterward it became recognised as invaluable for all] 
kinds of stock as a forage, and a phenomenal fertiliser for 
orange and other fruit trees, and for the soil as well, until 
it is now grown in large quantities. There is nothing yet 
discovered that is, all in all, so valuable a crop as this for 
farmers to raise. It being an air plant, it will do well in 
most any kind of soil, in any of the States, north or 
south, that will grow corn, and no fertilising is necessary. 
The forage—the foliage and vine—coming from this bean 
is a marvel and a wonder. Planting in rows 4 ft. apart will 
produce a solid mass of vine and foliage, up to your waist in 
height, covering the ground completely, and yielding leaf, vine, 
and fruit, aggregating four to five tons to the acre, and of 
dry beans twenty to thirty bushels. Beside the vine being a 
valuable fertiliser, forage, mulch, and shade, the question will 
be asked, “ Is it also prolific in fruit?” The answer is “ Yes, 
emphatically so.” From the hill the vines run out in all 
directions like the water-melon, 10 ft. to 20ft. It commences 
to fruit at the bill in clusters like the raisin-grape, thence 
along the entire length of the vines at intervals of 10 in. to 





20im. pods in elusters of from two to twenty appear 
Therefore the fruitage must be immense. For twenty years 
this bean has had a home in Florida, and has been known 
among the people as “the climber.” In good rich soil it wil] 
climb 50 ft. to 60 ft., blooming and fruiting all the way up,— 
a most beautiful and lovely sight to look upon. To drill ap 
acre will take sixteen quarts of seed; to plant an acre in 
rows 4 ft. apart each way, about twelve quarts. In good gojj 
this acre will produce four to five tons of green forage, ang 
fifteen to seventeen hundred pounds of beans. I speak from 
practical knowledge, as I have recently harvested nineteen 
acres of as fine a crop as ever grew. 

Plant seed in spring the same time as you do corn, ang 
cultivate and treat in same way, until vine begins to fill the 
row, then lay by for the season. When bean is ripe in the 
fall pick it, then turn mass of dry leaf and vine under for 
fertiliser, and from this your soil is immensely benefited. It 
is a good idea to drill or plant corn right in with bean seed ag a 
partial support to vine, to keep peds off the ground. Youcan 
turn stock into bean field if you wish, or cut vines up at hill and 
carry out to stock, latter being advisable. If planted in 
orange grove or orchard, keep 5 ft. or more away from trees, 
as vine isa rampant grower and climber, and will cause you 
bother. Experience has shown that it is better to drill than 
to plant in hills, as by drilling you get a better stand on 
the ground, and that is important. The beans ground up, 
hulls and all, make a fine fertiliser for pine-apples, orange, 
and other fruit trees, as well as for all vegetable growth, 

tock of all kinds like it, as well as the green forage early in 
the season, and all do specially well on it. Every living 
thing on the farm will eat the green forage and dry bean 
with greediness. The dry bean is also fit for table use, 
The question is often asked if this newcomer—the Florida 
velvet bean—will do well in any other section of our country 
except Florida. Ianswer by saying there is no earthly reason 
why it will not, as it is not tropical, and will do well wherever 
corn will grow. After having made a thorough test of it, I 
have come to the conclusion that, as a fertiliser, forage feed, 
mulch, shade, a prolific bearer of fruit, an up-builder of the 
soil, this bean has no rival. As a porch and trellis-shade, 
with its beautifal dark-green foliage, and its long, pendant, 
down-hanging purple bloom, it is truly lovely. The analysis 
of this bean shows :—Nitrogen, 54 per cent.; crude protein, 
19; fat, 6; fibre, 8; moisture, 12. Any further information 
your readers may want, if they will send stamp, I will cheer. 
fully reply.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Orlando, Florida. Captain E. A. WILSoN. 


P.S.—I£ you desire to say, for the benefit and information 
of your many readers, that this seed may be obtained in your 
city of John Shaw and Sens, 5 Great Maze Pond, Borough, 
you are at liberty to do so. 





ANCIENT VINEYARDS IN ENGLAND. 
To Tae Epiton oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 

S1r,—There seems reason to believe that in the Middle Ages 
vineyards were not confined to the South of England. 
Ancient field-names are known to bear a most tenacious life, 
and in the county of Westmoreland, where we are not com- 
monly supposed to have more than our fair share of sun- 
shine, there are two fields that still keep their old name of 
“The Vineyard.” One is just without the borough of Kendal, 
the other is in the parish of Shap, within a few miles of that 
playground of the winds, Shap Summit. The last belonged 
to the Premonstratensiens of Shap Abbey and the first to 
the Augustin Canons of Conishead Priory, who had hard by 
their vineyard a hospital for the care and maintenance of 
lepers. Has the climate changed since then? It would not 
be a promising venture to plant vines there now. I fear 
the wine was poor stuff at its best. Perhaps the good 
fathers drank it on days of penitence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Helme Lodge, Kendal, May 2nd. W. D. CREWDSON. 





IRISH “ BULLS.” 

[To THe Epitor or THE ‘‘Spectatonr.’’} 

Srr,—The letter of “ X. X. X.” in the Spectator of April 30th 
brought to my mind the following:—Some five and forty 
years ago I was on intimate terms with Mr. Krénheim, the 
managing partner in the house of Krénheim and Co., of 
Bangor House, Shoe Lane, large colour printers of labels for 
Irish linen manufacturers. I met this gentleman one morning 
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in Fleet Street with a more than usually mirthful expression 
on his ever-genial countenance, respecting which I asked for 
an explanation. ‘He produced in reply a letter received from 
Belfast that morning by his firm, of which the following is as 
nearly as possible (barring the numbers) a correct copy :— 

« QgeNTLEMEN,— We shall be obliged by your forwarding us the 
following linen labels immediately, as we are in urgent want of 
the same,—viz., No. 372, 500; No. 106, 1,000; No 295, 2,500; &e. 
—Yours faithfully, genet My 

“P.§.—Since writing the above our storekeeper has come in, 
and we find that we have all the above in stock. You need not, 
therefore, send them.” 


-—I am, Sir, &e., 


Godalming. A. D. M. 


(To tHe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—May I send another “bull” to join the fine “herd” 
collected in the Spectator of April 30th? I once heard an 
Trish colleague of mine address his form thus: “ Will all 
those boys who are absent this afternoon hold up their 
bands ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kibworth, Leicester, May 5th. R. BR. RB. 


[To tHE Epirok oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—No doubt like many others of your readers, I was 
much interested in the amusing letter of your correspondent, 
«X, X. X.,” in the Spectator of April 30th on “ Bulls from 
Irish Pastures.” It is, however, sometimes possible to meet 
with a noble specimen of the genus without crossing the 
Irish Channel. Some time ago in our parish church, not 
ahundred miles from London, our vicar, a worthy cadet of 
an ancient and honourable Irish family, was urging on his 
flock the duty of more generous almsgiving, and after dwell- 
ing on the obligation to give a tenth of one’s income, he added 
in a fine burst of fervour that many were so circumstanced 
that they onght not to he satisfied with a mere tenth, but 
should give a twentieth! I think that a finer specimen of the 
genus than this is rarely grown even in the County Cork.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 7. BD 





ARE THE AMERICANS ANGLO-SAXONS? 
[To tue Eprror OF THE “ SpEcraToR.”’ } 
Str,—In the Spectator of April 30th you define an Anglo- 
Saxon as “one who has been brought up to speak English 
from a child, and whose father and mother thought in English.” 
You must allow me to protest against this extremely sweeping 
definition. It is an insult to which we Irish will not submit. 
It is well known that race and language do not invariably 
coincide, and that in a collision between two tongues that of 
the stupider race always prevails; a fact which the English 
seem to forget when they boast of the manner in which their 
tongue has overrun the globe. If we add to this fact the 
English laws of the sixteenth century, which made it penal to 
speak or teach the Irish language, we cannot wonder that 
there are hundreds of thousands, probably millions, of us who, 
though Irish to the core of our hearts and bearing ancient 


Irish names, have never heard our own tongue from the lips | 


of our own kin. The fact that we are thus compelled to utter 
our thoughts in an unsuitable medium but deepens our hatred 
of those whose stupid brutality has compelled us to substitute 
for our own rich and flexible language that formless olla 
polrida of words, “conveyed” from every country on the 
surface of the globe, which goes by the name of English. 
Were I now writing in my own tongue I would probably 
be able to express my feelings towards England without 
descending to her level. As it is impossible to do this in 
English, I will leave these feelings unexpressed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. H. Manony. 


[Our ecrrespondent is, apparently, angry with us because 
we stated that we should use Anglo-Saxons to mean English- 
speakers, “subjects of King Shakespeare,” and persons living 
in a polity governed mainly by English ideas. The Irish, both 
in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania and the United Kingdom, 
appear to us to come under this definition. —EDb. Spectator. | 





THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “Spectator,” } 
Sir,—Comparison is, no doubt, permissible in a review, per- 
haps sometimes inevitable; but it is a weapon of criticism 





which should be used with the utmost care in the interests of 
justice, if not of scholarship. Any disregard of this condition, 
especially in the case of a periodical of so high a reputation 
and authority as the Spectator, can hardly fail to do injury. 
And such an injury, I think, is done by your review of 
Messrs. Clark’s new Bible Dictionary. The writer of that 
article compares the book throughout with the first edition of 
Sir W. Smith’s Dictionary (not unnaturally to the detriment 
of the older work), in apparent ignorance of the fact that an 
entirely new edition of the volume under consideration was 
published in 1893; e.g., he cites the article on ‘“ Deuteronomy ” 
and dismisses it in afew words, but does not allude to the fact 
that the existing article in Smith’s Dictionary is by Dr. Driver, 
who is not generally regarded as old-fashioned or reactionary 
in his scholarship. If your writer will turn to the current 
edition of Smith, of which I send you a copy herewith, he 
will find in like manner that all the articles he mentions 
have been either entirely rewritten or thoroughly revised; 
and that such names as those of the late Bishop Lightfoot, 
Dr. Ebers, Professor Kirkpatrick, M. Naville, Professor Ryle, 
Dr. Salmon, Professor Sanday, Dr. Sandys, Professor Sayce, 
Professor Staaton, Archdeacon Watkins, and Sir Charles 
Wilson will be found among the contributors. The new 
edition of Dr. Smith’s work attracted so much attention at 
the time of its publication, that it seems almost incredible 
that any one claiming to be in touch with current Noglish 
Biblical scholarship should not have heard of it; and on this 
ground I must ask you to be so kind as to publish these 
remarks.—I am, Sir, &c., 

50 Albemarle Street, W., May 3rd. 


|Our wish was simply to direct attention to the notable 
change of view that has taken place between 1863—the date 
of the original issue of ‘The Dictionary of the Bible ”»—and 
1898. We were perfectly well aware of the existence of a 
second edition, but were not concerned to mention it as its 
existence had nothing to do with the point in question. We 
may add that we were also aware of the advance which it 
showed in many matters. No more apposite instances 
could have been given than the two articles “ Daniel” and 
“Deuteronomy.” The latter is practically a new article; the 
former is in its really important statements unchanged. In 
a word, our comparison was between the two epochs, not the 
two books. Nothing was farther from our thought than to 
disparage what we gladly admit to be a very useful and 
learned book.—Ep. Spectator. | 


JOUN MuRRAY. 





THE POTENTATE. 
{To THe KpiToR O¥ THE “Srectator.”] 


Sir,—In the review of my book, “The Potentate,” which 
appeared in the Spectator of April 30th, my critic quotes 
certain names which he objects to on the ground that they 
were not Italian, and because of some obvious misprints, 
asserts that I am ignorant of my subject. In reply to this, I 
beg your permission to state that a year’s residence in Italy 
for the purpose of study, gives me the right to claim more 
than an intuitive knowledge of the period. The book is a 
romance, not an historical novel; the name “ Dernement,” 
however, happens to be historically correct, being the name 
of a descendant of a French noble who had settled in Italy (a 
common enough occurrence in the fifteenth, not as your critic 
imugines, the sixteenth, century). I challenge any accusation 
of historical inaccuracy in my book, excepting any that may 
refer to my intentional use of modern phraseology.—I am, 








Sir, &e., Frances Forses-ROBERTSON. 
POETRY. 
———__ 
THE DREAM OF THE SPANISH ADMIRAL. 
AD. 1541. 


In slumber as the morning broke 

(It was our homeward voyage to Spain) 
Methought I gave a parting look 

At the New World beyond the main: 
The shores were low, and soft, and faint, 
Half purple mist and half firm land, 

On which the sunbeams seemed to paint 
The semblance of a foamy strand. 
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I dreamed I saw a hundred ships 
Where not a sail had glanced before, 
And for chained hands and livid lips 
I heard a new-born people roar. 

To every mast a flag was nailed, 

No lion crest but stripes and stars, 
And deep into the sea they sailed 

To wrestle with us, old in wars. 


They clove our ranks, they clomb the towers 
Our loftiest galleons proudly bore : 

They struck with more than mortal powers, 
Till Spain herself could strike no more. 
And down the wind we drifted far, 

And to the shore our hulks were blown: 
The sea was thick with mast and spar, 

And Spain was shaken from her throne: 


And louder than the whirring brine, 
And louder than the cannon’s roar, 
I heard a voice, “ Vengeance is mine, 
T recompense for evermore!” 
Now may St. James defend us still, 
And may the cavaliers of Spain 
Sail on and conquer whom they will, 
And teach me that my dream was vain. 
SAMUEL DorMAN. 








AT. 
eg as 
THE ACADEMY.—II. 

THE moment chosen by Mr. Abbey for his illustration of 
King Lear (No. 188) is that when Cordelia regretfully com- 
mits the King to the charge of her sisters. This, the third 
scene from Shakespeare which Mr. Abbey has painted, 
surpasses the other two in completeness. In the present 
instance the balance between colour, form, characterisa- 
tion, and composition is so even that the mind accepts the 
whole as one strong and satisfying harmony. The audacity 
of the colour is only equalled by its success; even Mr. Abbey 
has not often before done anything at once so gorgeous and 
so beautiful. But it must not be supposed that the other 
qualities are overbalanced by the colour; the appropriateness 
of the types and the truthof the gestures are as finely conceived 
us are the combinations of scarlet and purple black, crimson 
andsea-green. The central group of this long-shaped picture 
consists of Cordelia and France; the former is conceived as a 
commanding figure, resolute of purpose. In this group are 
concentrated the cool light colours, while the poisonous beauty 
of Regan and Goneril is clothed either in crimson or scarlet 
and purple. On the other side of the picture Lear, with his 
back turned to us, leaves amid the crowd of his Court; the 
o!d man, broken down with the violence of his ecstasy of rage, 
leans for support on his followers. ‘The pale colour of the 
King’s robe sympathises with the colour of the figure of 
Cordelia, and is as subtle a piece of characterisation as any in 
the picture, 

In considering the question of poetry and prose in painting | 
last week, a reference was made to the art of illustration. 
Although inferior to works of purely poetic emotion, what 





may be called dlustrations are far above either purely realistic 
representations of Nature, or attempts to convey facts, | 
historical or other, by means of the external assistance of | 
archwzological reminiscences. As Mr. Berenson points out 
ia his admirable study of the Central Italian painters, illus- | 
trition is the putting on canvas of the visual images conjured | 
up by literature or legend. But there is no attempt to 
convey information. Mr. Abbey is gifted with the power of 
visualising with great vividness as he reads King Lear, and 
he paints the images called up in his mind by the play. This 
is a totally different thing from trying to reconstruct an 
epoch by help of a museum. Of course the quality of the 
mind which illustrates will always decide whether the picture 
is good art or not. Most people who care for the poetry of 
Tennyson would be able to call up a better visual image than 
Mr. Boughton’s illustration to the Lady of Shalott (No. 216). 
There is a want of conviction about these mincing figures 
going down the river-bank to Camelot which is not made up 
for by decorative charm. 

Mr. Herkomer has been very active this year. Besides | 





ee 
five portraits there is an enormous expense of Vermilion 
and canvas in his Jubilee picture (No. 198). This painter 
has a power of shouting beyond other people, and the 
picture, with its mass of red Crimean veterans, would increage 
the tumult of even Waterloo Station. It is said that the 
very unsatisfactory result of Mr. Herkomer’s portrait of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer (No. 601) is due to the unwillingness 
of this latter gentleman to give sufficient sittings. If thig 
was the case, ought the painter to be excused for undertaking, 
and, still more, exhibiting, such a picture P 

A survey of these galleries this year reveals the fact that 
allegories, if rather gaudy in colour, are becoming popular, 
The greater part of these do not seem to be the result of any 
strong leaning towards mystical feeling, but rather as an 
excuse for irresponsible colour and form. Another feature of 
the exhibition is the inordinate quantity of Jubilee Mayors, 
Some are at full length in scarlet robes, some only run to gold 
chains. Why, one wonders, should these pictures be go 
uniformly dull? Why should a blight hang over the official 
civic portrait? This variety of painting is tiresome in the 
extreme; and in too many cases the artist seems to have been 
as much bored by his work as are those who look at it. Take, 
for instance, Mr. Arthur Hacker’s portrait of The Ex-Mayor 
of Leicester (No. 584). Surely such painting as this gentle- 
man’s left arm and hand should never have left the studio, 
The work of the whole picture indeed is disagreeable from a 
sort of sloppiness of painting. One full-dress portrait, however, 
is at least also a fine picture. Mr. Orchardson’s Lord Peel 
(No. 330) is a notable instance of a great and dignified portrait. 
In this work the late Speaker still occupies the Chair of the 
House of Commons. There is an ease about the pose which 
only a man of great natural dignity could assume, keeping 
at the same time that air of command which we see repre- 
sented. Mr. Orchardson has succeeded admirably in the way 
in which he has preserved the essentials of the figure and the 
background, while minor things have been subdued till they 
cause no interference with the general effect. The picture is 
a worthy memorial of one who filled a great position so 
greatly and so worthily as did Lord Peel. 

Probably no words will be of the least avail; still, a 
warning must be given to those who think they can steal Mr. 
Sargent’s brush. Those who try to imitate should consider 
that even if they were as clever as the master they copy, it 
does not follow that his style would suit their temperament. 
Also, let them remember that a most innocent technique is 
better than a towr de force done clumsily. 

Mr. Hugh Riviere’s portrait of Mr. Briton Riviere (No. 399) 
is a charming and individual work. There is great skill 
shown in the way in which the striking head dominates the 
delicate greys and pale yellows of the coat and background. 
The only thing that sets one questioning is whether the body 
does not look a little unsubstantial. No more details, of 


| course, are wanted. There should be the effect of thickness 


as well as of height and breadth. 

Of Mr. Waterhouse’s two pictures, the Ariadne (No. 211) is 
the less successful. The beautiful figure asleep seems too 
perfectly free from care considering that the ship of Theseus 
is still near the shore. Nevertheless, the picture stands ont 
from its surroundings from the distinction of its colour and 
grace of its form. The other picture by this artist, Mlora 
and the Zephyrs (No. 64), is a work of pure delight. 
Flora, surrounded by her maidens, is sitting in a grassy 
place where crimson and purple anemones grow by the 
side of a little river. Through the trees come the Zephyrs, 
and hovering in the branches whisper to Flora. But 
so delicate an idyll cannot be described, it must be 
seen. All that can be done is to point out how right 
the artist is in avoiding all archaic affectation of form; 
the natural beauty of Flora and her train convinces us of 
their existence, and that were we as fortunate as the painter, 
we, too, might have seen this grove. To paint thus is to carry 
out the spirit of the early Renaissance more truly than to 


| construct a sham primitiveness. Why should such exquisite 


natural beauty as that of the central figure and of the little 
child running over the grass be sacrificed ? Woebegone people 
we too often see in ideal pictures. If Mr. Waterhouse does 
not soar with the sublime poetry of Mr. Watts, he bas the 
secret of lyric charm, and knows something of meadows which 
the Venetians loved. H. 8. 
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DEAN CHURCH'S VILLAGE SERMONS.* 


{ue late Dean of St. Paul’s possessed such eminent gifts 
for public service, that regret has sometimes been expressed 
that he was permitted to spend so many years of his life as 
the clergyman of a remote village. We know from his 
Letters that he did not himself share in this regret; and 
most readers of the village sermons will be disposed to 
regard it as a fortunate circumstance for the Church of 
England that he had thus the opportunity of ex- 
hibiting his high fidelity to the duties cf the Christian 
ministry in a sphere which is very apt to make an 
jntellectual clergyman indolent or discontented. His sermons 
are not only models for the village preacher, they are a positive 
inspiration to him, for they show with what unstinted ex- 
penditure of his best powers one of the most cultivated men in 
England gave himseif to his quiet work. Those who are 
familiar with Dean Church’s other writings—most readers of 
the Spectator know them well—when they recall the varied 
knowledge and the wide outlook which they display, cannot 
fail to be struck by the restraint he placed upon himself when 
speaking to his village congregation. With the exception of 
a quotation from the Imitatio, which is not named, there is 
not a single reference to literature or history in the present 
volume. The experiences, outward and inward, which the 
preacher describes are always those with which villagers are, 
or may be, familiar; nor is there a single sentence which 
a devout hearer, however unlettered, could not readily 
understand. This does not mean that the sermons do not 
retlect the mind and character of the author. These make 
themselves felt in the reverence with which religious subjects 
are handled, and especially in their tone of true Christian 
courtesy towards the hearers, equally remote from pompous 
arrogance, and from that condescension which is only arro- 
gance in disguise. It may appear strange to say itof sermons 
written with the definite purpose of meeting the wants of the 
unlearned, but it would be difficult to find a volume of recent 
sermons so suitable for highly cultivated people. Preachers 
make a sad mistake who imagine that such people are to be 
won by discourses blazing with quotations from literature, and 
filled with references to history and public affairs. They prefer 
to get their literature and history elsewhere, and positively 
resent their introduction into sermons. The entire absence of 
meretricious, and even of external, adornment which charac- 
terises Dean Church’s sermons, and the sense they convey of 
the writer’s confidence in the innate strength of his message, 
give to them something of the power which belongs to the 
Liturgy. We might indeed say of these village sermons what 
South said long ago of the apostolic preaching :— 

“Nothing here ‘ of the fringes of the north star;’ nothing of 
‘nature’s becoming unnatural ;’ nothing of the ‘down of angels’ 


wings,’ or ‘the beautiful locks of cherubims :’ no starched simili- 
tudes introduced with a ‘Thus have I seen a cloud rolling in its 
airy mansion,’ and the like. No, these were sublimities above 
the rise of the apostolic spirit. For the apostles, poor mortals, 


were content to take lower steps, and to tell the world in plain 
terms, ‘that he who believed should be saved, and that he who 
believed not should be damned.’ And this was the dialect which 
pierced the conscience, and made the hearers cry out, ‘Men and 
brethren, what shall we do ?’” 
These sermous are not, however, mere exhortations, or even 
devout outpourings. The author has said somewhere,— 
“Devotion, to be kept pure, needs ideas as well as feelings,” 
and the village sermons contain many examples of the pre- 
sentation of important, and even profound, religious ideas in 
a clear and simple form. We have a fine example of this 
in the sermon entitled “The Gospel Preached to the 
World.” The aim of the sermon is to show that 
Christianity was a universal religion as compared with 
the religions which had preceded it. This he might have 
done by comparing its teaching with that of earlier religions 
—a task he has performed elsewhere—but he here seizes upon 
the easily understood characteristic that it was a missionary 
religion. The earlier religions had been stay-at-home religions, 
satisfied to remain within their own boundaries; Christianity 
was born with the consciousness that it was its mission to go 
forth and subdue the world, as the conquerors of the sword 
had done, only with other weapons. He adds that missionary 
* Village Sermons Preached at Whatley. By th» late R. W. Church, M ie 


D.O.L,, sometime Dean of St. Paul's, Recror of Whatie;, Pllow of Oriel Col. 
lege. Third Serics, London: Macwilaa and Co. 





zeal is an abiding mark of true Christianity. The proof, he 
writes, that we have not lost the old faith of the Church of 
Christ is that we are desirous to carry forward the broad 
plain line which divides truth from falsehood, light from 
darkness, goodness from evil. 

Another example of a simple but illuminating treatment of 
a great religious idea will be found in the sermon on “The 
Blessedness of Temptation.” It begins with a frank 
acknowledgment that neither the hearers nor the preacher 
were naturally inclined to welcome temptation, however 
understood, as a blessed experience. ‘We wish ourselves 
out of it,and we wish others out of it.” But this feeling, 
natural as it is to all, arises, says Dean Church, from a want 
of understanding of the chief meaning of our lives; life is the 
season in which, by God’s appointment, we are tried and 
proved to see what stuff we are really made of, whether 
we have it in us to fulfil God’s purposes. Trial 
should be accepted not with resignation only, but 
with the recognition that it is the path to the higher 
life. Men repine at trials because trials often bring 
with them defeat and humiliation, and a consequent 
loss of self-respect. But this is only a seeming evil, 
for temptation and trial do not cause men’s weakness, they 
only show it if it is there; and thus point to the true source 
of help. “ Not till we have tried our own strength on occasions 
when our pride has been called out, or our wishes have been 
crossed, or we have felt the burden of the perverseness or folly 
or bad temper of others, do we know how weak we are; not 
till then do we accept that wholesome rebuke and humiliation 
in our own esteem, which makes us feel that we want a 
greater strength than our own.” The cheerful lesson is 
drawn from a seemingly gloomy subject, that as life is the 
season of temptation and discipline, failures afford no ground 
for despair. Let us be patient with ourselves, patient with 
our mistakes and defeats; and hope on and strive on in spite 
of them. 

The sermon on “The Gain of the Departure of Christ” 
contains some thoughts which might well be heeded by those 
who are disposed to make the whole of Christianity consist in 
the Teaching and Example of Christ. Cbrist left the earth 
and became invisible to his disciples, writes Dean Church, 
because his religion was to bea religion of unseen thoughts 
and hopes, of unseen intercourse between the invisible soul of 
man, and the invisible God in heaven. Had he remained 
upon earth we should have known him, as his disciples knew 
him upon earth, but only as outward to us—not within us, 
one with our spirits and living with our life. 

Dean Church’s most original contribution to religious 
thought was his estimate of civilisation from the Christian 
point of view, which is contained in his Oxford sermons on 
the “ Gifts of Civilisation.” Broad Churchmen had written 
of civilisation with sympathy and admiration, often as if it 
were the sole and satisfying goal of all human hopes, as if the 
Church were simply its pioneer and minister. High Church- 
men and Evangelicals, on the other hand, had often spoken 
as if He who bestows on man all his mental and bodily gifts 
looked with persistent displeasure on their natural employ- 
ment. Dean Church estimated at their full value the gains 
of civilisation, and he courageously defended the strivings of 
man to better himself and the world he dwells in; but he was 
careful to point out that such gains could never fully satisfy 
the highest longings of the human spirit. It is interesting to 
find him repeating, with a more limited outlook, in simpler 
language, these courageous and just sentiments to his village 
congregation. In a sermon in the present volume entitled 
“ Man’s Desire for Good,” he writes thus about getting on in 
‘he world and of worldly success :— 

“T am not going to speak against such a life. It is when 
worthily and with right thoughts carried on, an excellent and 
admirable one; it is the life which in these days it is the plain 
call of God’s providence for many to lead. God who made men 
to think and to work, to strive and to rise, to fight with hardships 
and to rejoice in success ; God who rewards the industrious and 
the honest with worldly wealth, and who has shown us what 
great and excellent things men may do with this world’s wealth— 
God cannot be displeased at seeing men thrive and prosper in 
the world. But let them succeed,—what then? Will success in 
the end satisfy all that is in the man’s heart? Will it bring 
him all he wants? Willit save him from longing and wishing 
afterwards? When a man is rich and prosperous, has he then 
nothing more to do, but to sit still and take no more trouble? Is 
he then safe against the wants and fears that press down other 
men? Will his riches give him all he wishes for? We speak 
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unreally and by rote about these things, and I want to speak 
really, if I can. I don’t want to say that there is no advantage, 
no good in being rich, merely because it is supposed to be the 
right and proper thing to say so; or merely because, as everybody 
knows, riches have their dangers in making men greedy, hard, 
selfish, and forgetful of higher things—forgetful that they have 
a greater hope to think of than the greatest worldly success— 
forgetful that they are of the same race and blood as the poor— 
forgetful that God made them, and made them for another world. 
But is it not a real thing to ask, whether any man, who has got 
on in life, in a small way or in a large, has found it answer all 
his hopes, has found that it has given him all he wanted, that it 
has taken the sting out of his unhappiness, has left nothing for 
him to wish otherwise, has left nothing which still preys upon 
his spirit and makes his heart ache? Does it save him from still 
confessing his secret sympathy with the cry, ‘ Who will show us 
any good?P’” 

The sermons on “The Transitoriness of this Present Life,” 
and on the “Rest of Old Age,” contain pensive musings on 
certain familiar but all-important experiences which are 
common to the cottage and to the hall. The latter sermon 
sometimes recalls Montaigne—for whom Dean Church had a 
very kindly feeling—but the French essayist’s placid Gospel 
of Nature is here illumined by brighter hopes and touched 
by a profounder emotion. Several articles could be filled 
with the good and wise sayings of the village sermons. It 
is a book to be read, not once, but many times; and in 
whatever mood the reader opens it, he will find something to 
enlighten and to console. 





VAGRANTS.* 

Tue fragments here collected are of unequal value and vary- 
ing interest. The chapters devoted to the Jew are worth 
recovery, despite their prejudice, while the reflections upon 
El Islam are inspired with the eloquence that comes of 
enthusiasm. But where Sir Richard Burton should have the 
most to say, there for the moment he is revealed in the 
weakest light, and his notes upon the gipsies are scarcely 
worth reprinting. It is unimportant to-day that once upon 
a time he had a dispute with M. Bataillard, nor is it of the 
slightest consequence whether he or Professor Pott first 
detected the relationship which is said to exist between the 
gipsies and the Jats. But Burton was an intellectual 
warrior, to whom a contest of wit was always a necessity, 
and doubtless it was loyalty which persuaded his editor to 
forget that ancient controversies lose their perfume as rapidly 
as gathered flowers. 

At any rate, there is enough in the book to amuse the 
curious, even though Burton was not always an accurate 
scholar. Moreover, it possesses the solid merit of homogeneity, 
which it does not share with many casual reprints. The Jew, 
the gipsy, the Mahommedan, different as they are in creed 
and character, have suffered the same experience: they have 
all been wanderers upon the globe’s surface. Chased by war, 
by ambition, or by the lust of travel from their own homes, 
they have one and all lived among aliens, an’ ..:vwn strong 
upon the hatred of others. It is a destiny which few men 
would envy, but which they have shaped to brave, if not 
always to glorious, ends. And their greatest triumph has 
been to preserve unaltered their primitive character, A 
pride in the purity of their blood has rendered amalgamation 
with their foreign hosts impossible, and the Jew and the 
gipsy are the same to-day as they were before we began 
to reckon the centuries. Moreover, they still pursue the 
same ends, and with the same success. As the gipsy pilfers 
and makes music, so the Jew grows rich and powerful, while 
as for the Moslem, the superb conqueror, be has renounced 
his wanderings, and in his release from constant warfare 
harks back to the lazy, casual savage. 

The successful alien is not a popular figure, and the un- 
reasoning hatred to which the Jew has been exposed ever 
since he left his native Jerusalem, need not surprise us. But 
that historian is rash who would find a definite explanation 
for this secular quarrel. Jealousy, doubtless, counts for 
something. The surpassing qualities of persistence and 
resolution are irritating to those who possess them not. For 
many centuries the world has attempted to destroy the Jews. 
Bat the Jews are indestructible, and to-day they are richer, 
stronger, and more numerous than at any moment in their 
history. Moreover, as Sir Richard Burton points out, they 
are not called the Chosen People for nothing. Many a time 





* The Jew, the Gupsy, and El Islam, By the late Captain Sir Richard F. 
Burton, London: Hutciinson and Co, [2ls,] : 





since Moses has the Angel of Death passed their houseg by, 
and while the historian attributes their strange immunity to 
their nomadic life and ascetic habits, the man of prejudice 
finds therein another reason for hatred. But all these pre. 
tended reasons might prove of no account were they not 
exaggerated by the fury of race and the feud of blood. The 
Western nations have hated the Jew because his colour and 
his type are different from their own. As the cat and the dog 
are born enemies, so the Jew was born to prey upon the 
Christian, the Christian was born to execrate his successful rival, 
And the hate being presumed to be preordained and eternal, 
the ingenious have always been eager with explanations. A}] 
the sins imaginable have been set down to the Jews’ account, 
They are thieves, says their enemy; they are misers; their 
hand is against all men; and worse still, they kidnap 
children that they may celebrate the more acceptably their 
horrid rites. Thus speaks prejudice when it is driven to 
justify itself. And Sir Richard Burton is even more 
precise in accounting for his unconcealed dislike. It ig 
all the fault of the Talmud, he says, which excuses the 
worst crusade, and makes a merit of brutality. Vindictive 
teaching, he argues, must result in atrocity. But this 
argument leaves still unexplained the shameful persecn. 
tion of the Jews by those who never heard of the Talmud. 
And the most that can be said is that the natural man, 
in denouncing the Jew, professes no more than a hatred 
which lurks in his blood and race. That the natural man is 
wicked and unreasoning does not lessen the acerbity of the 
contest. Such waves of infamous oppression as now engulf 
France will from time to time overwhelm Europe, and it is 
only when champions of genius arise, such as Disraeli, that 
the Chosen People may expect justice or appreciation. 


The Jew, in truth, has few champions, and though Sir 
Richard Barton’s condemnation of the Talmud, which is not 
nowadays read in schools, proves a defective fancy, he is not 
singular in his dislike. Nor is he singular in his admiration 
of that other vagrant, the gipsy, whose ambulatory house and 
predatory habits are the very soul of romance. He, too, lives 
everywhere and nowhere. Now, as at Yetholm, he finds a 
cottage, and with all the pride of an unaccustomed house. 
dweller, he calls it a palace; now (and more often) he en- 
camps upon the moorland, hobbles his horse, and makes him- 
self happy with petty theft. His habits, indeed, are as ancient 
as the habitsof the Jew. He pilfers, or is accused of pilfering, 
to-day, as in the remote past; yet no slur has ever been cast upon 
his aristocracy, and he is as justly proud of his untarnished 
race as the Cohens themselves. When he has renounced his 
roving life and become noble in the common sense, he has 
founded great families, such as the Hunyadis and the 
Tolstoys, but he has given up more than he has gained, and 
lost, with his true nobility, the priceless gifts of freedom and 
carelessness. But wherever you find him, he is an artist 
in destiny, a cunning spy, an accomplished fighter, a trusty 
messenger, and above all, a vagrant to whom music is at once 
a necessity and a power. And the result is that while the 
Jew makes enemies, the gipsy, with his less useful endow- 
ment, makes friends, and even when he robs a _ hen-roost, 
encounters the enthusiastic sympathy of the victim. 


But of all vagrants who ever put foot across their own tent 
or threshold, surely the greatest was the Moslem. His 
sojourn was shorter, it is true, than the sojourn of the others, 
who are still with us, but it was incomparably more brilliant. 
History cannot show an episode more glorious than the 
descent of the Moors upon Spain. Coming into a foreign 
land, they declined absorption. The gipsy wandered aim- 
lessly into the plain; the Jew, with his genius for adaptation, 
hid himself in the capital and grew rich. But the Moor 
said, “Iam master,” and straightway he built him a temple 
and a pleasure house. He must be King or nothing, and when 
the splendour of empire was denied him, he disappeared with 
his treasures and his learning and his indomitable courage. 
The Jew and the gipsy have given nothing to the world save 
themselves. The tent and the waggon of the Zingariare their 
only contribution to the world’s architecture. As for the 
Jews, they are ready to live in any house built with bands, and 
they conceal themselves as easily in Park Lane as in Hounds- 
ditch. But they have added nothing to the aspect of our 
cities. The Ghetto is annexed, and takes its character from 
its inhabitants. So that we have the unique experience of a 
nation which has crossed Europe end left no trace (save 
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itself) of its migration. The Moors, on the other hand, 
dominated to such purpose that they transformed Spain. 
The heroes who built the matchless mosque of Cordova were 
something better than valiant wanderers, Wherever they 
went, they brought more than they expected to find, 
and their very nobility of temper and intellect insured 
their failure. Had they been egotistical as the Jews, 
they would have grown rich without effect. Had they been 
careless swindlers, like the gipsies, they would unto this day 
have advertised the buried treasure in the neighbourhood of 
a prison which is still a steady source of income to some 
adventurer. But they played for a vast stake, and ultimately 
they lost. And their loss is far more glorious than the gain 
of others. No sooner had Philip III. compassed their expul- 
sion than Andalusia, which had been their profit and their 
pride, fell back into a waste; and the King’s dying regret that 
he had driven eut the Moors was abundantly justified. How- 
ever, their work lived after them; the aqueducts they built 
still carry pure water to their enemies; the Alhambra is still 
the glory of the country which banished them; and by a 
curious irony the Jew and the gipsy still flourish where the 
benevolent Moor has long been an outcast. But his monu- 
ments will outlive the very life of other aliens, for of these 
three vagrants—the Jew, the Gipsy, and the Moslem—-fortui- 
teusly brought tegether by Burton’s editor, the most success- 
fol in art by far was the Moslem. 





COLLEGE HISTORIES.* 
Corpus CHRISTI, which has a precedence in respect of 
antiquity of seventy-nine years over Lincoln—the dates 
are 1350 and 1429—owes its origin to the unusual zeal or 
prudence of a couple of trade guilds in Cambridge town. 
The guild of Corpus Christi, in its commercial aspect, con- 
sisted of dealers in live-stock, grain, wine (of English growth), 
garden-produce, &c.; about the guild of St. Mary we have no 
information. The two, however, combined about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, for the purpose, apparently, 
of providing a perpetual supply of persons who should 
be qualified to pray for the souls of members of the 
fraternity. Medieval wills made copious provision for 
this posthumous benefit, and this plan of the Cambridge 
tradesfolk for having mass- priests of their own was as 
economical as it was pious. Still, it would be unfair to 
let it be understood that the guild had no academical ambition. 
The new foundation was not to be a mere chantry; it was to 
beaCollege. Its scholars were to be priests who had lectured 
in arts or philosophy, or had been students of law,’and intended 
to devote themselves to theology or canon law. A consider- 
able number of benefactions were received, and the College 
prospered. But there was trouble ahead. The foundation 
of a College by an association of townsfolk looks like a 
strange exception to the usual relations between town and 
gown. Anyhow, in 1381 things were altogether changed. 
The College owned several houses in Cambridge, and a 
multitude of candle rents. There was the usual “ignorant 
impatience of taxation,” showing itself with the vigour 
characteristic of the time (it was the Wat Tyler year). The 
bailiffs and commonalty of Cambridge broke into the College 
and carried off its charters, muniments, and property gener- 
ally, In the end the College recovered £80 by way of damages, 
and obtained leave to sell their house property in the town. 
For the next hundred and forty years there was nothing 
very notable in the history of the College. But in September, 
1521, there was entered on its books the name of its most 
distinguished alumnus, Matthew Parker. Six months after- 
wards he was elected to a Bible clerkship; in 1527 he became 
a Fellow; and in 1544 he was recommended for election as 
Master. He was then Dean of Lincoln, and we have from his 
own hand an interesting statement of the value of the two 
benefices, The headship was “a living of twenty nobles at 
the most,” the Deanery was “two hundred at the least.” 
(Translating into modern values, we may say £1,000 a year and 
£100.) Parker soon rose to higher place, but he never forgot 
his humble beginning. “One of his lifelong characteristics,” 
says Dr. Stokes, “was to be affectionately and generously 
attached to all the places where his lot was cast.” St. Mary’s 
Hostel, where he “ kept” as a Pensioner, his Bible-clerk’s room, 


all beautified by his loving care. His benefactions, most 
of them made in his lifetime, were large and varied. 
His gave money, plate, and, most splendid gift of all, 
books and manuscripts. This last benefaction has given the 
library of Corpus a distinction in which it has very few 
rivals. Of Archbishops, Corpus has had a disproportionate 
share. Tenison (1695-1716) and Herring (1747-1758) were 
members of the Society. The latter is connected with what 
may be described as the most important event in the late 
history of the College, the rebuilding, a work commenced in 
1823 and finished in 1827. The Archbishop left £1,000, which 
was to accumulate for this purpose. Twelve years later 
Bishop Mawson left £3,000 for the same purpose. It must 
be allowed that the College showed no undue haste in getting 
to work. Yet one canuot but wish that the delay had been a 
little longer; 1823 was nota happy time for good architecture; 
and the new Corpus buildings are not an exception to the 
general mediocrity of the work of that time. A few years 
later the architect would not have found it necessary to 
demolish the old chapel and Master’s lodge, with its curious 
gallery. The rebuilding cost more than £70,000, the contracts 
having been for £45,438, 


Lincoln owed its origin to the reactionary zeal of Richard 
Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln. Mr. Clark says that “as an 
Oxford student he had learnt the leading tenets of the school 
of Wycliffe.” It has always been said that he not only learnt 
but favoured them. As early, however, as 1396 he had 
changed his opinions, and he must then have been still a 
young man. His Wycliflism, if it ever existed, was an early 
effervescence. Anyhow, he conceived the design of founding 
a College which was to act as a bulwark against the new 
opinions. Dying suddenly in 1431, he had done very little: 
towards carrying out his scheme. He had given a site, 
begun some buildings, and given the revenues of two Oxford 
churches, revenues which left little or no balance when the 
chaplains had been paid. The first Rector (the College was to 
consist of a Rector, seven Scholars or Fellows, and two chap- 
lains) died in 1434. His successor was one of the chaplains. 
A life-interest was thus cleared out of theway. Benefactions 
came in under the energetic action of the new Rector. 
Ecclesiastics who had been promoted by the Founder, 
testators anxious for their souls’ welfare, and executors 
who had the distribution of funds left for pious pur- 
poses, were approached with success. An imminent danger 
was avoided. The Charter of foundation had _ been 
granted by Henry VI., and when the Yorkist dynasty 
was established on the throne, some zealous partisan, with an 
eye to personal profit, suggested that the foundation was 
illegal, and that its property might well be applied to the 
royal needs, with some pickings left for himself. Bishop 
Neville of Exeter came to the rescue of the College, and 
obtained a grant which confirmed it in its possession. But 
the zealous loyalist was not yet beaten. The word suc- 
cessoribus had been omitted from the grant. Mr. Clark 
charitably suggests that it was an accident, due to the 
similar termination of the immediately preceding word 
Scholaribus, but cannot help remarking on the fact that, 
when the Nevilles had fallen, the omission was made the 
ground of a fresh attack. The spoiler, however, was again 
baffled. Meanwhile, the College had become better worth 
robbing. In 1474 Thomas Rotherham, Bishop of Lincoln, 
held his primary visitation at Oxford (which was then in 
Lincoln diocese). Dr. Tristropp, the third Rector, preached 
before him on the text, “Behold, and visit this vine” 
(Ps. Ixxx. 15), and so moved him that he promised to com- 
plete its buildings. (The vine is still locally honoured, 
and its fruit duly appears at the College Gaudy.) He 
largely increased its endowments, giving it, among other 
things, the great tithes of Twyford, which go to aug- 
ment the Rector’s stipend. He is associated in the College 
formulas with Richard Fleming as “fundatores nostri.” The 
first half of the next century was fertile in benefactions. 
William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, gave the College more 
than five hundred acres. The further bounty which he in- 
tended was hindered by the refusal of the College to open 
their Fellowships to Lancashire, of which county he was a 
native, and to the diocese of Lichfield, over which he had 





his chamber as a Fellow, and finally the Master’s lodge, were 








* (1.) University of Cambridge: Corpus Christi. By H. P. Stokes, LL.D. 
F.E. Robinson. —(2,) University of Oayird: Lincoln. Ly Rev. A.Ciark, Same 
publisher, 


presided before he was translated to Lincoln. His gifts were 
consequently diverted to Brasenose. The College was still 
poor. In 1534 its revenue was returned at £101. (Magdalen, 
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the richest foundation, had £1,066.) The Rectorship was 
worth £20, which may be compared with the twenty nobles, 
or £6 13s, 4d., of Corpus Christi. There is little pleasant to 
record of it for the next century. Party feeling ran high 
within its walls, while the great quarrel between King and Par- 
liament was gathering strength, and showed itself in unseemly 
personal conflicts. A redeeming feature is the liberality of 
Bishop Williams, of Lincoln, who finished the inner quadrangle, 
building the eastern side and fitting the southern with a new 
chapel. (His only tie to the College was his office of Visitor.) 
This is a handsome building, with finely carved panelling of 
cedar, noticed in 1749 as “ very sweet ” and still fragrant, and 
some very fine painted glass. (Bishop Williams’s portrait, 
looking very unepiscopal, hangs between the two Founders in 
the Hall.) Things did not mend either when the King came 
to Oxford, which, indeed, practically ceased to be a seat of 
learning, or when the Puritan party had its turn of power. 
But again we have a gleam of light. In 1652 Nathaniel 
Crewe was enrolled on the books. Orewe was not an ideal 
character. “Mean, vain, and cowardly” are the epithets 
which Macaulay applies to him. But he was a steadfast and 
munificent friend to Lincoln. In 1668 he was elected Rector 
on the death of Paul Hood, who had contrived to hold on 
through all vicissitudes for forty-seven years. (The Master 
of Corpus was equally tenacious though not equally long- 
lived.) Three years later he was consecrated Bishop of 
Oxford, and in 1672 he resigned the Rectorship. “He had 
come to the College, had entertained the Fellows in the 
handsomest and most generous manner that was possible,” 
and then, as he stepped into the street, turned and “ gave his 
resignation, thinking it proper to continue Governor of the 
College as long as he was in it.” Forty-five years afterwards 
he paid the College a visit, bringing in his hand the splendid 
gift of an income of £474 6s. 8d. This wasin 1717. Two 
years afterwards the Rectorship was vacant, and Crewe, by 
request, nominated a candidate, whom, however, the 
College did not elect. This hurt him much, but he forgave 
the slight. He died in 1722, just seventy years after his 
matriculation. 

In the eighteenth century, strictly speaking, in the last 
year of the seventeenth, the fund for buying advowsons was 
started. The most valuable benefice in the gift of the College, 
Great Leighs, with a tithe-rent charge of £890 and 113 acres 
of glebe, was purchased in 1726 for £800. Forty years 
afterwards Cablington, with a tithe-rent charge of £31 and 
200 acres, cost £1,000. As Mr. Clark judiciously observes, 
other Colleges were spoiling the market. This purchase of 
advowsons doubtless served its purpose, the quickening of 
promotion. But it had its seamy side. Great Leighs in 
particular had something to do with the Rectorial Elec- 
tion in 1852. The story is too long to tell, even were it 
worth the telling. But it is alleged that the deciding vote 
was largely influenced by the desire to clear the way to this 
eligible preferment. 


It is unavoidable that scandals should have a more than 
proportionate space in histories of this kind. Years of quiet 
work pass by without comment, while a few stormy weeks 
or days leave records more or less minute and unseemly. 
Curiously enough, the one thing for which a College exists— 
education—gets but the scantiest mention. Nor can this be 
helped. There is, however, one insident in the academical 
history of Lincoln which points a moral with auch force that 
it may be briefly recorded. It enjoyed a flourishing period of 
University distinction between the years 1839 and 1849 
{standing second only to Balliol in its number of Classical 
Firsts), and it enjoyed it because, nearly but not quite alone 
among the Colleges, it gave its scholarships without limita- 
tions of birth or personal considerations. (One must not 
forget the work of a very able tutor, Richard Michel.) Its 
wealthier rivals were reformed against their will, and it lost 
the pride of place to which a liberal policy had ruised it in 
spite of smallness and its poverty. 

Mr. Clark has done his work well, but we could have dis- 
pensed with one of his chapters. We may venture, too, to 
doubt the story, which ‘an old Lincoln parson was reputed 
to \ave told,” how Mark Pattison received a theme from 
one of his pupils, looked at it, crumpled up the paper in 
his hand, and threw it in the man’s face. It is altogether 
unlike Pattison’s demeanour, though it may be confessed 
that it would have been more tolerable to have had a paper, 





or even a book, thrown in one’s face than to endure his ¢olg 
disconcerting stare. : 


Mr. Clark thinks that the custom of “the loving cup,” 
which prescribes that the guest who has drunk, the gnegt 
who drinks, and the guest who is about to drink should be 
standing at the same time, and that the words poculum 
caritatis should be spoken as the cup is handed, may he a 
survival of the agapx. Dr. Stokes, on the other hand, gives 
the popular explanation that the drinker has a fellow-guegt 
standing on either side of him to protect him from being 
stabbed in the back. These are strangely divergent theories, 
Which is the right ? 





MISS M. BETHAM-EDWARDS’S REMINISCENOES» 


A WomMAN gifted with much shrewdness of observation and 
experience of life, who is not without a sense of humonr, 
and is blessed with the pen of a ready writer, cannot fail in 
relating her memories of the past to produce an interesting 
volume. Miss Betham-Edwards has much to tell of rural life 
in Suffolk as she knew it many years ago, and her account of 
the morals and manners of the country people may occa- 
sionally remind the reader of the local pictures of the same 
county drawn by the poet Crabbe. In Snffolk, too, she hag 
played her part as a farmer, but observes that it was not her 
vocation to go to market. ‘“ Mr. Hardy’s ‘ Bathsheba,’” she 
writes, “ has often made me and many others smile. Her 
presence on the corn market is quite at variance with experi- 
ence and the accepted order of things.” Samples of corn in 
little paper bags were shown by neighbours or headman, and 
in the same way pigs and sheep were purchased and the fat 
stock sold. Whether the farm was a success or a failure the 
reader is not told. The death of the owner’s sister and 
partner severed the last tie to Suffolk, and instead of selling 
butter and eggs Miss Edwards “made a sudden plunge into 
the intensest life of London, the life of letters.” Before 
following her there, it may be well to note some of the 
author’s recollections of bucolic life in Suffolk as it existed in 
her girlhood. The migration to London and other large 
cities had not begun, and “there was a lover and more to 
spare for every lass.” The villager knew of nothing beyond 
his home. A London daily might reach hall or rectory, but 
one or two local weekly papers did duty in farmhouse, smithy, 
and shop :— 

“Standards of conduct differed from those now in general 
acceptance. For instance, walking one day to Ipswich we met a 
labourer’s wife and her two daughters, girls of twelve and four- 
teen. ‘So, Mrs. P , said my eldest sister, ‘you have been 
shopping.’— No, Miss,’ replied the good woman, with an unmis- 
takable air of self-approval, ‘ but I am anxious to do my girls all 
the good I can, so I have just taken them to see a man hanged.’” 
Readers who are old enough to have been nurtured on the edify- 
ing literature provided by Mrs. Sherwood will see nothing 
strange in this story, for they will remember how Mr. Fair- 
child took his family to see a man hanging in chains with a 
view to their spiritual benefit. Education was of small 
account in Miss Betham-Hdwards’s village. A little girl said 
that she got on nicely in “the rudiments of reading,” and this 
was probably all that could be learnt in the Dame’s School. 
Two respectable schoolmistresses whom the author knew 
could just read and write and do easy sums. Pleasure- 
taking throughout the year was confined to a travelling circus, 
a ploughing match, and a fair, and Miss Betham-Edwards 
observes that “a cheap tripper at Hastings, whether artisan 
or rustic, spends more on a single day’s outing in 1897 than 
his forerunner, may be his forerunner’s family, of fifty years 
ago on recreation from the cradle to the grave.” On the 
other hand, but one criminal offence is remembered through- 
out a period of thirty years, and “there was no juvenile 
smoking, no poring over Penny Dreadfuls, no betting in our 
village at this time.” Another good feature recorded of the 
farm labourers was their pride in their horses. In illustration 
of this feeling, the following pathetic story is related of a 
ploughman whose favourite horse had to be sold by auction : 

“That sorrowful morning the man was up betimes, for the 
last time grooming the sturdy, gentle, intelligent creature. 
Then with a heavy heart he started. Had any miraculous 
intervention happened then, had some angel in human shape 
suddenly come that way, and learning or divining the story, 
pulled out his purse with the words, ‘Here, good man, 18 


gold. Yonder beast is your own,’—I feel sure he would never 
have borne the overjoy. Either his wits or his heart would have 








* Reminiscences. By M. Retham-Edwards. Loudon: G. Redway. [13s.] 
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ch unimaginable good fortune. Nothing of 
nd I have seen moisture in the eyes of the 
ough, prosy farmers as they recounted the sequel. When the 
le was over and John had to say good-bye to the loved com- 
a ion of so many years, he put his arms round the animal’s neck 
7 kissed it, big tears rolling down the eyes of both. The horse 
ell understanding that the parting was final.” 


iven way under su 
the kind happened, a 


and 
wept, W 
It is characteristic of the life led by Miss Betham-Edwards 
in Suffolk that her earliest manuscript was despatched to 
London through the agency of the family grocer, and that 
her books reached her in the butter-woman’s cart. 


In order to finish her education Miss Betham-Edwards was 
sent as a governess pupil to a school in Peckham, where 
she formed a close friendship with her cousiz, the late Amelia 
Blandford Edwards, now known to fame as a novelist and 
Egyptologist. There was only one matter that disturbed 
this lifelong intercourse. Both ladies being novelists, and 
both having a second name with the same initial, literary 
failures or successes were constantly attributed to the wrong 
author. “As Frances Power Cobbe wittily said, we had each 
a bee inour bonnets,a bee that at all times buzzed most 
uncomfortably, and sometimes gave a sting. It was a case 
of the two Dromios with change of sex and circumstance.” 
In life and in death this second name, loved not wisely but 
too well, was the cause of confusion. Even a legacy went 
astray, and after the death of the Egyptologist Miss Edwards 
geared an acquaintance at the Hastings railway station, who 
drew back horrified as from an apparition. “I—I—I—” she 
stammered forth, “I read in the papers that you were dead!” 


In a chapter entitled “The World of Letters, Art, and 
Science,” Miss Betham-Edwards mentions without attempting 
to describe “ the historic conversaziones at George Eliot's, the 
hardly less historic breakfasts of the late Lord Houghton, and 
Madame Bodichon’s cosmopolitan gatherings,” but few 
men or women of mark are brought into prominence on 
her pages. Of her friend, and George Eliot’s most intimate 
friend, Madame Bodichon, she has much to say, and nothing 
but what is pleasant. Visitors at the Priory thirty years 
ago will recall the clear blue eyes and bright, animated 
expression of the foundress of Girton,—a striking contrast 
both in face and manners to the mistress of the house, 
whose soft, musical voice had in it something of sadness 
and solemnity. Before taking what Miss Edwards rightly 
calls the “perilous leap” which for the most part cut 
George Eliot off from the society of her sex, she consulted 
her friend, and Madame Bodichon, feeling that she had no 
right to advise in such a case, replied “that her own heart 
must decide, and that no matter what her decision or its 
consequences should be,” she would stand by her as long 
as she lived. There can be little doubt that there were 
times when George Eliot felt the need of her support. Miss 
Betham- Edwards thinks that the great novelist’s deep-seated 
melancholy was not caused by her own life, but by the 
burden of the universe; it is far more reasonable to suppose 
that it was due to both. The writer’s intimacy with Lewes and 
George Eliot has not proved of much service to her volume of 
Reminiscences. No fresh light is thrown upon the character of 
either, and the incidents mentioned are of slight significance. 
Weare told how when Madame Bodichon called one day at 
too early an hour, “her hostess, pale, trembling, dishevelled, 
averitable Sibyl disturbed in the fine frenzy of inspiration,” 
rushed out, exclaiming, “Oh, Barbara, Barbara! what have 
you done?” and how at another time, in more tranquil mood, 

George Eliot ‘bent almost ecstatically over an exquisite 
flower,” exclaiming “in her peculiar sighing voice, ‘ Why, oh, 
why not pray to such lovely things as these ?’” 


“There are moments,” the author writes, “ when all of us need 
a little relaxation, a humdrum human laugh. This wonderful 
pair seldom enjoyed either. ‘They longed to ride a hobby-horse, 
but found the pastime, I should say, accomplishment, unattain- 
able. I well remember a lament of George Henry Lewes on this 
subject. ‘A bramble-buch reminds me of a friend more fortunate 
than myself,’ he said. ‘ This learned fellow had a hobby, and his 
was brambles. One day he came to me with a radiant face. “I 
have at last found my bramble,” he cried, alluding to a special 
kind that had hitherto eluded his search. How I envied that 
man!’ In all probability a hobby-horse would have prolonged 
the lives of both metaphysician and novelist. Their intellects 
had no repose.” 
We may add that Mies Betham-Edwards had no acquaintance 
with Lewes before 1868, when, though still full of animation, 
the immense vitality of his earlier days was lessened by an 
almost constant sense of physical discomfort. 


Some of the novelist’s literary judgments will be regarded 
as peculiar, She delighted Lewes by her whole - hearted 
admiration of Felix Holt, thinking it as fine in its way as 
Middlemarch. She considers Robert Browning “a poet im- 
mensely inferior to his glorious wife,” she holds that from 
some points of view Hawthorne is the greatest story-teller 
who ever lived, and that Goldsmith is “the greatest of 
great novelists.” For Carlyle, “the apologist of brute 
force,” Miss Betham-Edwards has no sympathy. When at 
Weimar in 1871 she met Dr. Wilson, a friend of Carlyle’s, 
and from “the lips of this high-minded friend fell the 
most withering sarcasm ever uttered on Carlyle’s system.” 
The pair were holding earnest converse one day, when 
Dr. Wilson “turned to him sharply with the question 
—‘Come now, my friend, answer me. Jesus Christ 
on the Cross now, do you call that success?’ Carlyle 
was dumb.” The retort is not new to us, nor probably to 
our readers; and from this ‘‘ high-minded friend” Miss 
Edwards also learnt, “long before the tragedy became so 
notorious,” that Jane and Thomas Carlyle led a “ cat and dog 
life.” 

The author observes that theology and theologians have 
never possessed the slightest attraction for her; but she 
never loses an opportunity of sneering at the clergy, 
and it would almost seem as if a minister of religion 
who had disgraced his calling were regarded by her as a god- 
send. When there isa scandal to tell, it is told with a com- 
prehensive regard to details, and her reference to a living 
and highly venerated Bishop is, to say the least, grossly 
lacking in good taste. It is not necessary to question the 
truth of one of the author’s statements, in order to feel 
that the impression she desires to convey by them is a false 
one. Eccentric, muddle-headed, and bigoted clergymen do 
not exist solely in the novelist’s pages, but they are no more 
representative of the Church of England than an ignorant and 
self-satisfied preacher is representative of Dissent. Dis- 
crimination, however, is not one of Miss Betham-Edwards’s 
gifts, for she declares that she respects Nonconformity in any 
shape. Yet her respect apparently resembles that of Dr. 
Johnson’s pious friend, who never entered a church, but 
always took his hat off on passing one; for while, as she con- 
fesses, alienated from the Church of England, she is 
unattracted by “ Nonconformist Chapel or Friends’ Meeting 
House.” 





THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR.* 


ACCORDING to the authors of A Frontier Campaign, as long 
asthe Northern Frontier is a problem that has yet to be 
solved by the politician, it must remain “a source of perpetual 
joy to the soldier.” ‘That strikes one as being rather an 
extreme view to take of such a campaign as the authors 
describe, even when it has been productive ef the Victoria 
Cross for one of them, but the sincerity of the sentiment is 
shown in the cheerful content reflected on every page of their 
narrative. Itis avery plain and unadorned tale with which 
they bave presented us, and perhaps the more easily followed 
on that account. At any rate, nothing can be more clear and 
lucid than the description of the general operations of Sir 
Bindon Blood’s force. After giving their view of the causes 
of the outbreak, a view which is substantially that which is 
generally held, the authors proceed to a spirited description of 
the sudden attack upon the Malakand force, the gallant relief 
of Chakdara, and the subsequent campaign in the Mohmund 
Valley, together with the final operations against the Buner- 
wals. The campaign was of about four months’ duration 
altogether, but those four months meant a period of almost 
incessant fighting. Day after day an advance or an expedition 
was made through a difficult and hostile country, and every 
night, when they were not called upon to repel an actual attack, 
the tired troops had to endure the further ordeal of incessant 
“sniping.” Of the day-work we read :— 

“ Attacking a village in the Mamund Valley had for all of us 
by now a monotony which was only varied according to the 
amount of opposition offered, and to the losses we suffered. 
Every attack took place under almost similar circumstances. On 
nearing the village, the tribesmen would beat their tom-toms, and 
thus summon their comrades from all parts of the valley; white 
and green standards, bearing the strange and weird device of a 


* (1.) A Frontier Campaign. By Viscount Fincastle, V.0., and P. C. Eliott- 
Lockhart. London: Methuen and Co.——(2.) The Story of the Malakand Field 
Force, 1897. By Winston L. Spencer Churchill, Loudon: Longmans and Co, 
[7s. 6d.]——(3.) The Indian Frontier War. By Lionel James, London: W. Heine- 
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blood red hand, would be seen heading parties of hurrying Ghazis, 
eager for the coming combat; their curved swords glistening in 
the bright sunlight, the swordsmen would gather on the tops of 
the hills, ready for their downward rush, while behind every rock 
and stone crouched a Ghazi, rifle in hand, awaiting our arrival.” 
Unfortunately, the aim of these riflemen was only too 
accurate, and the consequent losses were heavy. Even the 
rather matter-of-fact tone of the author’s recital of the many 
casualties fails to disguise the disproportionate length of the 
butcher’s bill. Taken altogether, their account of the cam- 
paign is a stirring narrative, written with most convincing 
simplicity, of a series of very gallant actions. One action, 
however, meets with hardly adequate treatment; Lord Fin- 
castle has apparently very little to say about the heroic 
conduct which won him the Victoria Cross. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s Malakand Field Force, 1897, is a very 
different type of book, and challenges attention from another 
standpoint. He, too, isa soldier, but it is evident that he has 
inherited some of the other talents that have made his family 
famous. The literary quality of his work, its outspoken 
frankness, and its occasional eloquence, are all pleasantly 
reminiscent of his father, Lord Randolph Churchill. The 
actual ground that he covers is the same as in the preceding 
book, but he makes many personal reflections by the way; 
and his comments, even when they are purely personal and 
of a somewhat philosophical tendency, are well worth reading. 
As an example of the latter, we are tempted to quote a 
passage in which he explains how in his case—as in that of 
the two other authors—“ the labour one delights in physicks 
pain ” :— 

*T would that it were in my power to convey to the reader who 
has not had the fortune to live with troops on service, some just 
&ppreciation of the compensations of war. The healthy open-air 
life, the vivid incidents, the excitement, not only of realisation, 
but of anticipation, the generous and cheery friendships, the 
chances of distinction which are open to all, invest life with 
keener interests and rarer pleasures. The uncertainty and im- 
portance of the present reduce the past and future to comparative 
insignificance, and clear the mind of minor worries. And when 
all is over, memories remain which few men do not hold precious. 
As to the hardships, these, though severe, may be endured. 
Philosophers and recluses have in their endeavours to look 
beyond the grave suffered worse things. Nor will the soldier in 
the pursuit of fame and the enjoyment of the pleasure of war, 
be exposed to greater discomforts than Diogenes in his tub or 
the Trappists in their monastery. Besides all this, his chances of 
learning about the next world are infinitely greater. And yet 
when all has been said, we are confronted with a mournful but 
stubborn fact. In this contrary life, so prosaic is the mind of 
man, so material his soul, so poor his spirit, that there is no one 
who has been six months on active service, who is not delighted 
to get safe home again to the comfortable monotonies of peace.” 


Strange language, perhaps, in the mouth of a young Lieu- 
tenant of Hussars. But it must not be supposed that the 
author is always in this alternately philosophic and playful 
mood. He shows abundantly keen powers of soldierly 
observation, and bases upon that observation some very 
shrewd argument. The last two chapters of his book, dealing 
with certain military questions, and with what he calls the 
“riddle of the Frontier,” may have been written by a young 
and inexperienced man, but they have certainly been written 
by a very clever one, whose opinions may some day, unless he 
sadly belies their present promise, carry considerable weight. 
Suggestive, too, of rash youth is his intolerance of official 
circumlocution. He will use none of those euphemisms by 
which official language seeks to palliate actions that seem 
open to objection on the grounds of humanity, and scorns 
the Ministerial answer of “only fortifications” given to an 
inquiring Member of the House of Commons, who asked 
“ whether the villages were burnt or only the fortifications.” 
On the Afghan border every house is a fort, and when the 
villages were burnt, they were burnt thoroughly. Among the 
military points in the campaign upon which the author insists 
is the part played in it by the cavalry :— 

“The great feature which the war on the Indian Frontier of 
1897 has displayed is the extraordinary value of cavalry. At 
Shabkadr a charge of the 13th Bengal Lancers was more than 
successful, In the Swat Valley, during the relief of Chakdara, 
the Guides Cavalry and 11th Bengal Lancers inflicted the most 
terrible loss on the enemy...... Again, after the action of 
Landakia, the cavalry made a most vigorous pursuit and killed 
large numbers of the enemy. While I was with the Malakand 
Field Force I was witness of the constant employment of the 
cavalry, and was several times informed by general officers that 
they would gladly have a larger number at their disposal. The 
reader mzy recall some of the numerous instances which these 
pages have recorded of cavalry work. On the morning of the 





15th September it was the cavalry who were able to catch up the 
enemy, before they could reach the hills, and take some revenge 
for the losses of the night. In the action of the 16th, the charge 
of Captain Cole’s squadron brought the whole attack of the enemy 
to a standstill, and enabled the infantry by their fire to convert 
the hesitation of the tribesmen into a retreat. Indeed, in eve 
fight in the Mamund Valley the cavalry were the first in and the 
last out.” 

And yet, as he bitterly complains, the authorities steadily 
refuse to allow British cavalry to cross the frontier, and hig 
own regiment and many others are left in inglorious inaction 
to console themselves with polo. It is a good consolation, he 
adds with characteristic candour. But expense is a strong 
argument, and we doubt whether the Government of India jg 
likely to follow the advice proffered them by this young 
cavalry officer,—to send at least one British cavalry regiment 
with every two native cavalry regiments that are despatched 
on service across the frontier. Two other points are go 
clearly brought out as to deserve special mention,—one 
the fact that the heavy losses to our troops were generally 
incurred during the operations of retirement, and the other 
the disproportionate loss of officers. The nature of the war. 
fare necessitated the advance of weak companies over difficult 
ground. So long as these advanced, the foe generally fell 
back or held aloof. So soon, however, as, their object being 
accomplished, they had to retire, the natural propensity of 
the hillmen to fall upon a retreating foe, and the better 
opportunity afforded them for attack, made the latter more 
daring and their assaults infinitely more deadly. And the 
same propensity is shown on a larger scale :— 

“ The powerful tribes who had watched the passage of the troops 
in sullen fear only waited for a sign of weakness in order to rise 
behind them. As long as the brigades dominated the country, 
and appeared confident and successful, their communications 
would be safe and the risings localised; but a check, a reverse, a 
retreat would raise tremendous combinations on every side,” 
With reference to the loss of officers, the author tells a 
significant story. ‘“ When the Buffs were marching down to 
Panjkora they passed the Royal West Kent coming up to 
relieve them at Inayat Kila. A private in the up-going 
regiment asked a friend in the Buffs what it was like at the 
front. ‘Ob,’ replied the latter, ‘you’ll be all right so long as 
you don’t go near no officers, nor no white stones,’”—the 
fact being that a British officer, even when his regiment wore 
the same helmet as himself, was still a conspicuous figure for 
the keen-eyed tribesman who happened to be also a very good 
marksman. Want of space only prevents us from quoting one 
or two extremely interesting passages from Mr. Charchill’s 
book, and drawing attention to the many acts of individual 
heroism on the part of his brother officers, which he so well 
describes. But we cannot conclude this notice without con- 
gratulating him once more upon the possession of an un- 
doubted literary ability, which we may hope he may again 
turn to an equally good account. 


Mr. James’s book, The Indian Frontier War, covers a 
wider field, as it includes the more important Tirah Expe- 
dition as well. It is composed, apparently, of letters and 
communications written on the spot, and suffers in conse- 
quence from the inaccuracy and repetition which must in- 
evitably attend all such correspondence. The author would 
have done better, we think, to have rewritten his whole 
account of the two campaigns, a process which would have 
materially diminished the length of his work, and added to 
its authoritative value as well as to the pleasure of the 
reader. At any rate, he should have corrected such obvious 
mistakes as that of giving the name of Captain Ryan 
instead of Captain Ryder in his account of the Mohmund 
Operations. His account of the Tirah Campaign, thoagh 
somewhat confused, is nevertheless very interesting, especially 
his spirited story of the famous attack upon the Dargai 
heights. It is accompanied, too, by excellent photographs, 
which give a better idea of the scene of warfare than could 
be conveyed by pages of description. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


We have to notice in the briefest way four volumes of bio- 
graphy :—Thomas Best Jervis, by his Son, W. P. Jervis (Elliot 
Stock), is described as a “Centenary Tribute,” relating the 
work of its subject as “ Christian Soldier, Geographer, and Friend 
of India.” TT. B. Jervis was employed in the Survey of India; 
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he took 1 keen interest in native education; and he was con- 
stantly on the watch for opportunities to advance the welfare of 
the races subject to our rule. He met, of course, with no little 
opposition (there was, especially, what now appears an irra- 
tional objection on the part of the Government to the publication 
of Indian maps), but it is satisfactory to find the emphatic testi- 
mony which he bears to the general wisdom and benevolence of 
British rule——Horace Mann. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D. (W. 
Heinemann.)—This volume is one of the series of “ Great Edu- 
cators.” It is written in the first place for American readers, for 
Horace Mann’s work is described as a “Revival of the Common 

chool in the United States.” There is much that is interesting 
in what is said of the condition of educational matters when the 
Reformer set to work. He was born in 1796, and died in 1559, 
after an unhappy experience as President for seven years of 
Antioch College in Ohio, an institution founded on a very strange 
and unsatisfactory method. Why, we may ask, the gratuitous 
rudeness of saying that “ Andrew Bell vindicated his nationality 
by teaching and speculating in tobacco and American currency, 
and his High Church and Tory principles by speaking ill of the 
country after he had left”? It is possible to be a Scotsman and 
not greedy of gain, and a Tory and High Churchman and yet 2 
ventleman.———Sir James Simpson. By H. Laing Gordon. ('I’. 
Fisher Unwin.)—Sir James Simpson has already appeared in the 


series of “ Eminent Scots,” and he now figures in that of ‘* Masters | 
of Medicine.” No one could have a better right to both places. | 


The speciality of the volume now before us is to tell the story of 
“Sir James Simpson and Chloroform.” No greater service in the 
region of medicine has ever been rendered to mankind, and it is 
well that the fullest possible account should be given of it. 
John T. Dorland By William King Baker. Edited by Anne W. 
Richardson, B.A. (Headley Brothers.)—Mr. Dorland was a 
Canadian, descended from a Dutch family which had migrated to 
America in 1680-81. He was a Friend, and devoted his life to 
ministerial work. His biographer draws a picture of a generous 
nature, strongly moved by religious convictions, which penetrated 
the whole of his life. We cannot pass the very able preface 
which the editor has contributed without a word of appreciation. 








The Debateable Land. By J.C.Tarver (A.Constable and Co.) 
—It may be doubted whether during recent years there has been 
published a@ more important or suggestive book dealing with 
secondary education than this volume of essays by Mr. Tarver. 
Apart from the importance of the subject-matter, the style 
will be found specially attractive. There is something very 
like “the vanished hand” of Matthew Arnold in such a passage 
as this, which appears in the ‘‘ Epistle Dedicatory” to Arch- 
deacon Sinclair: “ You were good enough to find my last book 
‘amusing.’ I have done my best to render this one dull; I have 
been warned that a large number of my fellow-countrymen whom 
I particularly wish to interest in the questions discussed in the 
ensuing pages cannot pardon anything of the nature of a joke 
ina work purporting to be serious ; earnestness and humour are 
to them incompatible qualities.” It is hardly necessary to say, 
however, that Mr. Tarver is never dull, and indeed could not be 
dull though he tried. At intervals of by no means long duration 
we come upon passages like this: “In the world of letters the 
writer who is at the level of the average ignorance of his day 
will have a larger number of readers than he who writes for all 
time. It was better worth a man’s while at the end of the last 
century to be a Samuel Richardson than a Samuel Johnson; it 
is at least as lucrative now to be a Marie Corelli or Hall Caine as 
even to be a George Eliot.” As was to be expected, Mr. Tarver 
has opinions of his own, and does not hesitate to give expression 
to them, as when he denounces the present-day tendency to 
value certain sciences for the money-getting facilities which are 
associated with them. On the subject of the subsidising of 
education he utters the decided opinion, which will, however, 
be regarded as heterodox in some quarters, that it is sound 
policy to subsidise Latin and mathematics, and even the 
enlightened teaching of modern languages not exclusively for 
commercial purposes; but shorthand and book-keeping and 
scientific handicrafts of various sorts can, he thinks, safely 
be left to take care of themselves. Nor is it necessary to say 
that a writer who, addressing himself directly to the “County 
Councillor,” speaks of “the incomparable silliness of our methods 


of dealing with educational matters as revealed by the Report of | 


the Commission on Secondary Education,” has some right to be 
heard upon such a subject as “The Debateable Land.” The 
chapter on “Clerical Domination” is courageous and eminently 
worth reading, although Mr. Tarver can hardly be said to deal 
with the present time when he says that “criticism of any body 
of clergy, though common enough in private life, is indistinguish- 


able to most people from an attack upon religion.” On the whole, | 


however, the most enjoyable chapter is that on “An Ideal 


Teacher.” This pattern educationist was William Johnson, who, 
born in 1823, was an assistant-master at Eton from 1845 to 1872, 
ultimately took the name of Cory, and died at Hampstead in 1892. 
Altogether this book, if it bristles with disputable points, is also 
full of suggestiveness, and should be carefully read by all who 
are interested in the problems of secondary and superior educa- 
tion in the country. 


A Benedictine Martyr in England. By Dom Bede Camm, 
O.S.B. (Bliss, Sands, and Co. 7s. 6d.)—This volume, which 
is an account of the “life and times of the venerable 
servant of God, Dom John Roberts, 0.S.B..” a Roman 
Catholic “martyr” who was executed in 1610, is written 
with much enthusiasm. This is no doubt explained by 
the standpoint of the author, who describes himself as “an 
Oxford convert who had been drawn to the monastic life in a 
foreign country where he had gained the Faith, who had left 
England for a few weeks a Protestant tourist, to return after some 
years a priest anda monk” The writer is quite conscious of his 
discursiveness, which is beyond question considerable, and mars the 
symmetry of what might have been a valuable, and is certainly an 
interesting, book. The story of John Roberts, who was “the 
pioneer and the proto-martyr of the Benedictine revival, sealing 
the success of the movement by his blood,” was certainly worth 
| telling. Butit might have been condensed toa much greater extent 
than it is here. Thus the author spends a page or two at the very 
bevinning of his narrative in telling who his hero was not, before 
proving from the archives of the College of Valladolid, which are, 
indeed, of very great value, that he was born at Transweneth, in 
the county of Merioneth, in 1575 or 1576; that “his parents were 
of gentle blood, and were Catholics at heart, but like so many in 
' those days, they seem to have yielded to the persecution and out- 
wardly conformed to the new religion of the State.” The whole 
of the necessarily obscure story of Roberts is told on the same 
scale of magnitude and diffuseness, until he is captured, con- 
demned, and executed in the year 1610; all the details of the 
trial which are now discoverable are reproduced. At the same 
time, there are odds and ends of valuable historical information 
embedded in the book which may be found by the careful 
researcher. The author’s enthusiasm is beautiful, if occasionally 
also hysterical. 





Sunday School Success. By Amos R. Wells. (The Sunday School 
Union.)—The author of this volume describes it as “a book of 
practical methods for Sunday-school teachers and others,” but 
among his “methods” he does not mention a gift of strictly 
American humour, which, however, the visits of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey and other evangelists to this country have proved to 
be not inconsistent with very pronounced seriousness. This 
humour, like most from the same quarter, is instinct with the 
spirit of utility. Thus we read in a chapter bearing the title 
of “Trigger Teaching” such remarks as “The hard-working 
Sunday-school teacher picks up his cartridge, proudly carries it to 
the desired destination, and there explodes it. The shrewd Sun- 
day-school teacher uses the scholar as a rifle, and simply pulls 
the trigger. Some teachers, that is, consider themselves as big 
guns. Other and better teachers seek to make practical working 
guns of their scholars.” There is more than a touch of specially 
American ingenuity in some of the devices for stimulating energy 
| and enterprise which are suggested or have actually been put in 
practice. For exampie, ‘ Enforce punctuality by a large placard 
hung in front of the school and reading ‘ You are early.” When 
the school opens the card is turned and now reads in staring 
letters, ‘ You are late!’” The book, which is written with great 
clearness and in almost too “nervous” American-English, sup- 
plies perhaps the most remarkable testimony that has yet been 
borne to the amount of voluntary labour and enthusiasm that 
has been thrown into Sunday-school work. 





Thoughts onthe Lord's Prayer. By E. Wordsworth. (Longmans 
and Co.)—These lectures of Miss Wordsworth’s, though written 
in the first place for the students of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
may be read with pleasure and profit by the ordinary reader, 
for they combine qualities not often found together. There 
is freshness and often depth of thought on the one hand, and 
on the other the application of the thought to the common 
needs of every-day life is pointed and practical. Miss Words- 
worth sees the spot where the nail is wanted, and knows how to 
drive it wellin. This, her clear insight into the tendencies of the 
present day, with its particular needs and dangers, enables her to 
do; and there is a pleasant unconventionality in her “modern 
instances.” Perhaps those parts of the book in which the more 
personal note is struck, where the writer gives herself free scope 
in expressing and applying her own spiritual philosophy of life, 
will prove most attractive; but such parts are well balanced by the 





\ more solid and instructive ones, where she gives definite Scriptural 
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teaching. She writes strongly on the duty of real study of the Bible. 
“Very few—even good people—in the present day,” she remarks, 
“have any conception of the vast amount of mind, of system, of 
harmony, of deep consistent thought and far-stretching sym- 
bolism, there is between the two covers of those Bibles, whose 
gilt edges look so suspiciously clean, whose pages stick together 
as if seldom turned.” Perhaps the most marked characteristic of 
the book is its breadth of sympathy. To borrow Carlyie’s 
favourite commendation, Miss Wordsworth is so dehghtfully 
human. Take her remarks on the duty of reverence for the 
character of others; on the dullness which makes us content to 
know just the side of a person that affects ourselves and no more ; 
her pity for the slow, the limited, the ignorant; her indignation 
against the “shallow, petty, pitiable ignorance and stupidity of 
irreverence” shown towards great and noble characters. In 
style the addresses are animated and pointed, and what gives 
them a certain richness and distinction in tone is the writer’s 
evident enthusiasm for the great Latin and Greek poets. The 
fine characters and tragic histories of their heroes and heroines 
occur spontaneously to her mind when she touches on some of 
the deepest feelings of human nature, and are quoted simply 
and naturally, without a trace of pedantry. In contrast with 
these poetical illustrations are the homely ones, which lend 
freshness to her writing, as when speaking of the vindictive- 
ness which sometimes lurks in woman’s nature, she reminds us 
that “the cat on the hearthrug of human life is first-cousin to 
the tigress of the jungle.” She certainly shows a catholic spirit 
in her examples, the lofty and the simple often finding themselves 
in close contact on the same page, Augustus Cesar and Napoleon 
being only separated by a few lines from the flat-iron in Ander- 
sen’s fairy-storv; Dido and the Furies following close upon the 
Babes in the Wood. But it is the earnest thought, the deep, 
religious sincerity of the book, that will most impress the reader. 
In no part, perhaps, will these characteristics be more fully 
realised than in the closing chapter, in which Miss Wordsworth 
writes sternly, but not too sternly, of the horror of moral evil, 
with its special forms and developments in the present day. 
There is one criticism we must make. Is not her saying that the 
words, “ Give us this day our daily bread,” “ are by implication a 
thanksgiving,” a little overstrained? Does a request always 
imply, when granted, a return of thanks. We fear not. 


Mungo Park. By T. Banks Maclaclan. (Oliphant and Co.) 
—Among the many wonderful stories of African exploration 
told during the last century there is not one more interesting 
and pathetic than that of Mungo Park. If poets are not made, 
but born, so are travellers like the brave Scotchman who at the 
age of twenty-four undertook to discover the Niger. To a less 
determined man the obstacles he encountered would have been 
invincible. In solitude, in nakedness, in fever, in constant peril 
of his life from men and wild beasts, often without water or food, 
and amidst tropical rains, Park pressed on until he caught sight 
of the river which had hitherto been unseen by any European. 
The interest of the narrative is to be found in its details, but Mr. 
Maclaclan has skilfully selected in this little volume the most 
significant passages of Park’s travels. Some lively episodes are, 
perhaps, discreetly omitted, but enough is told in one hundred 
and fifty pages to make a reader turn with interest to the 
original journal, Park lived a peaceful married life for several 
years after his return to Scotland. He gained the friendship of 
Sir Walter Scott, who relates how on one occasion he found him 
throwing stones into the water, and watching the bubbles as they 
rose to the surface. It was Park’s method of ascertaining the 
depth of a river before he ventured to cross it. The African 
traveller, as Seott conjectured, was meditating his second and, 
as it proved, fatal expedition. It was unfortunate from the 
outset, and to add to the pitifulness of the tragedy Park’s son, 
many years afterwards, believing that his father was still alive, 
went in search of him, and no white man ever saw him again. 
Mr. Maclaclan’s narrative belongs to the “ Famous Scots Series,” 
and few men are better entitled to a place in that series than 
Mungo Park. 


Thoughts from Keats Selected from his Letters. By P. E. 
Gertrude Girdlestone. (George Allen.)—It cannot be said of 
this attractive-looking little volume that it contains “ infinite 
riches in a little room.” A great poet like Keats could hardly 
fail to throw out fine thoughts occasionally in his corre- 
spondence, but the perfect art of his later poems does not 
indicate the youthfulness of the writer, while immaturity is 
evident on many pages of his “Thoughts.” Keats was a charm- 
ing poet before he had begun to live the full life of a man. 
The sense of beauty satisfied and overpowered him, and with an 
imagination so rich and an experience so limited, it was natural 
that this should be the case at twenty-three. He lived to be 





7 ail 
twenty-five, and his growth in those two years of suffering and 
song was amazing. The growth had its fruit in undying eh 
but although there is much to interest in his prose, we can only 
partially agree with Miss Girdlestone that Keats’s letters « con. 
tain veritable gems of thought; clear-glancing criticisms, racy 
witty appreciations, keen, instinctive judgments on men and the 
world.” Doubtless these gifts are sometimes visible, but they 
are rare; and of these carefully selected “Thoughts” man 

are comparatively commonplace. It is curious, by the way, that 
Keats, who was sneered at for belonging to the Cockney Schoo} 
should have made one of the severest criticisms ever passed upon 
Leigh Hunt. ‘*Hunt...... is certainly a pleasant fellow in 
the main when you are with him, but in reality he igs vain, 
egotistical, and disgusting in matters of taste and in morals, Hg 
understands many a beautiful thing, but then instead of giving 
other minds credit for the same degree of perception as he him. 
self professes, he begins an explanation in such a curious manner 
that our taste and self-love is offended continually. Hunt does 
one harm by making fine things petty and beautiful things 
hateful.” 


New Zealand. By the Hon. William Pember Reeves. “Story 
of Empire Series.” (Horace Marshall.)—As an outline this book of 
one hundred and eighty pages is admirable. No important sec- 
tion of the fascinating story is left out. Proportion, moreover, 
has been well kept. And as the author was born in New Zealand, 
educated in its best public school, a prominent Minister in the 
Seddon Cabinet, and is now the Agent-General for the Colony, 
he was the fittest person to write the book. The style also has 
movement and lucidity, though modelled a little too much after 
Macaulay’s. A man, we are told, is known by the adjectives he 
uses, and certainly Mr. Reeves can employ them with accuracy 
and effect,—the result of keen observation and a practised pen, 
Thus, the New Zealand islands “ are high, slender, irregular ; ” 
the Sounds are “deep, calm, winding;” the plains are “open, 
grassy, almost treeless;” the forest flowers—“the white con- 
volvulus, the starry clematis, the feathery, blood-red rata ”—are, 
indeed, lovely and abundant. The very fitness of the epithets is 
their charm, especially to those who, as well as the author, have 
seen the things described. Many of the headings to the eighteen 
chapters are singularly happy,—e.g., “The Fortunate Isles,” 
“No Man’s Land,” “A Ship of War without Guns,” “Good 
Governor Grey.” Occasionally the writer has not allowed him- 
self to do full justice to some of the statesmen in the opposite 
school to himself, and the suppression of the last Maori rebellion 
is scarcely presented in its true colours. But, as a whole, the 
little book is wonderfully well written, and will serve as a capital 
“ primer ” for this section of the Empire, 


A Text-Book of Botany. By Drs. E. Strasburger, H. Schenck, 
Fritz Noll, and A. F.W.Schimper. ‘Translated from the German 
by H.C. Porter, Ph.D., Assistant-Instructor of Botany, University 
of Pennsylvania. With 594 Illustrations, in part coloured. 
(Macmillan and Co. 18s. net.)—Science is of no country, and 
we are always glad to see the usefulness of a good book increased 
by its receiving a wider circulation by means of translation. The 
present work seems to be a very full and complete account of the 
general subject of botany, and is divided into four principal sec- 
tions,—Morphology, Physiology, Cryptogams, and Phanerogamia. 
In the two latter sections the characters, &c., of the principal 
orders of plants are briefly summed up, and a number of repre- 
sentative species are illustrated, many of them by coloured 
figures in the text, somewhat of a novelty in illustration, which 
we have not often noticed before. The book is very well brought 
out, and the illustrations, both coloured and plain, are excellent. 
At the end of the volume we find lists of the officinal and poisonous 
plants mentioned, and a general index. 


Moliére and his Medical Associations. By A. M. Brown, M.D. 
(The Cotton Press.)—We wish that Dr. Brown had kept to his 
point. His sub-title very much enlarges the scope of his 
book: “Glimpses of the Court and Stage—the Faculties an¢ 
Physicians of the Grand Siacle.” Doubtless this enlargement 
makes it more amusing and, in a way, more valuable, The per- 
sonality of Louis XIV., for instance, went for so much in the 
history of the time that an account of his health is not without 
importance. A quite astonishing list of maladies is that con- 
tained in the Journal de la Santé. At seventeen “he had already 
been a victim to smallpox, gangrene of the toes, tumours of the 
breast, skin disease, attacks of fevers, diarrhea, and frequent 
headaches. His manhood was troubled with malignant fever, 
measles of the vilest type, cancer of the upper jaw, ophthalmia, 
rheumatism, gout, gravel,” to mention some of his ailments, the 
finishing stroke being senile gangrene. On the whole we are not 
disposed to quarrel with the book, though the special subject of 
Moligre and the profession might have been more clearly and 
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attractively put forth. The parallel between the French comedian 
and Plautus is noticeable. The cause of the poet’s death, Dr. 
Brown finds, not, as is sometimes said, in cardiac disease, but 
in ulceration of the lungs. 

Then and Now. By John George Witt, Q.C. (R. Bentley and 
Son.)—There is much that is ingenious and much, we must 
add, that is disputable in Mr. Witt’s lectures, or shall we call 

them sermons? (They have a text prefixed to them in sermon 

fashion.) He conjectures, for instance, that the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis were originally contained in pictures, which were 
translated, so to speak, into writing when written characters came 
to be used. The spoiling of the Egyptians he considers to be the 
carrying off of unredeemed pledges by the Hebrews, “ who lent 
money just as they always have, and as they do now.” This 
gives & new view of the social condition of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
put it may be true. But we must protest when we are told that 

Joshua worshipped and offered sacrifice to the twelve stones 

which he set up in the midst of Jordan, and that these stones 

were the earliest Druidic circle on record. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. By A. L. Lee. (Nisbet and Co.)— 
This “sketch,” as it is styled on the title-page, is an abridg- 
ment of Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s “ Life of Stratford Canniug.” 
It appears opportunely. “Oh for an hour of Stratford Canning!” 
is an exclamation which must have risen to many lips of late 
while we have been watching the long-drawn-out futilities of the 
“(Concert of Europe.” “He had to obtain the recall and punish- 
ment of two of the pashas from Asia, one of whom he described 
as the personification of cruelty, falsehood, and cowardice.” 
So writes the biographer, describing the multiplicity of pressing 
duties which fell upon the Ambassador at the beginning of the 
Crimean War. We can still procure the “recall” of these “ per- 
sonifications,’’ but their “punishment” consists in their trans- 
ference to some better post. Almost the first thing that Stratford 
Canning, then a young clerk in the Foreign Office, did was to 
write a despatch at his cousin, George Canning’s, dictation. 
More than seventy years after he was able to recall its language 
word for word. 

English Local Government of To-Day. By Milo Roy Maltbee, 
Ph.D. (Columbia University, New York.)—This is one of the 
“Studies” periodically published by the Faculty of Political 
Science in the University of Columbia. A well-informed English 
reader will find nothing that is new in it, but he cannot fail to be 
struck with the lucidity and accuracy of Dr. Maltbee’s exposition 
of our system, while he will certainly be gratified by the high 
opinion which a competent observer from outside has formed of 
it, Local government is one of the many things in which we do 
not really deserve the injurious criticism which we are fond of 
passing upon ourselves. It shvuld be noticed, in reference to 
recent propositions, that the centralisation which we are some- 
times disposed to diminish strikes Dr. Maltbee as generally 
desirable. 

The Classical Review. April. (D. Nutt.)}—The two most 
considerable articles in this number are Mr. W _ Wyse’s 
“Athena Polias at Athens,” and Professor Jebb’s “ Notes on 
Bacchylides.” Mr. Wyse argues from the evidence of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticarum that the term Polias was applied under 
certain circumstances to Athene of the Parthenon, not, as has 
been contended, only to Athene of the Erectheum. This is an 
important question in its way, but the most interesting thing is 
what comes out incidentally, the vast loans made to the State 
from the Sacred Treasuries during the first eleven years of the 
Peloponnesian War. The amount is 5,560 talents, equivalent 
to £1,170,494, taking silver at its nominal price, but representing 
a far greater purchasing power. The work of restoring the text 
of Bacchylides goes on prosperously. An excellent specimen may 
be seen in xx. 1-11, where the fragmentary lines telling the 
story of Idas and Marpessa assume a satisfactory shape. 


The Laws of Bridge, by “ Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge, by 
“Bradsworth ” (Thomas De La Rue and Co.)—These two titles 
make up one slender volume of eighty pages. “ Bridge” is a 
bastard whist, not unlikely, it would seem, to expel the legitimate 
branch, or, at least, curtail its dominion. Its chief, one might 
say its solitary, attraction is its variety of gambling risks. 
Points (above six), for instance, are four times more valuable 
when hearts are trumps than when spades are trumps. If the 
two partners hold the five honours (ten is reckoned the fifth), 
they have “ten times the value of the trump suit trick,” and so 
on. In a certain club with which the writer of this notice is 
acquainted the whist points have been raised in order to bring 
back the players who have deserted to bridge. It is quite 
possible to argue that gambling at games of pure chance is less 
noxious than at those which have a protence of skill, but really 
derive their charm from luck. 


The First College for Women. Edited by Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 





(Queen’s College, 43 and 45 Harley Street.)—The Rev. F. D. 
Maurice delivered a lecture on the objects and methods of a 
College which it was proposed to open for the education of 
females. This was on March 29th, 1848. The College set to 
work about a month afterwards. It has gone on, under varying 
conditions, and often with great effort and no small sacrifice on 
the part of those who have laboured for it. Many distinguished 
names appear on the list of its teachers. In theology, to take the 
subject which stands first on the list, we find the names of F. D. 
Maurice, R. C. Trench, E. H. Plumptre, J. J. S. Perowne, and R. 
Elwyn. A short sketch of the history of the College, with lists 
of teachers, is given in this volume (sold, we may remark, for the 
benefit of the College). This is followed by communications by a 
number of old pupils, dealing, among other things, with the 
opening of various careers, as medicine, journalism, trade, to 
women. This is a most interesting volume. 


MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusiicatTions.—We have received the 
foliowing for May :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Review of Reviews, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the North American Review, the 
Ludgate, the Railway Magazine, the Expositor, Cassell’s Magazine, 
Chambers’s Journal, Lippincott, Knowledge, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Portfolio, the Artist, the Strand Magazine, the Leisure 
Hour, the Parents’ Review, Good Words, the Forum, Temple Bar, 
Harper’s Magazine, Belgravia, the Boy’s Own Paper, St. Peter’s, the 
Sunday at Home, the Encyclopedia of Sport, the Magazine of Art, 
the Girl’s Own Paper, the Queen’s Empire, the Lady’s Realm, 
Cosmopolis, the Sunday Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, Nature 
Notes, Chapman’s Magazine, the Bookman, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
the Author, the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the Home 
University, the West End Review, the Argosy, Harper’s Round 
Table, the Geographical Journal, the Englishwoman, London Society, 
the Expository Times, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, the Public School 
Magazine, the Architectural Review, the New Century Review, the 
Victorian, the Anglican Church Magazine, the American Bookbuyer, 
Cassier’s Magazine, the British Realm, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Journal of Education, Scribner’s Magazine, the Wide World Magazine, 
the Commonwealth, the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
the United Service Magazine, the Badminton Magazine, the Month, 
the Law Magazine and Review, the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, the 
Indian Magazine, Fashions and Fancies, the Practitioner, Cassell's 
Royal Academy Pictures, Parts 1 and 2, Black and White Handbook 
to the Royal Academy, and Academy Notes. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 


—.@—— 


Agnew (P. L.), A Run through “ The Nibelung’s Ring,” cr 8vo (Bradbury) 2/0 
Andom (B.), Side Slips; or, Misadventures on a Bicycle, cr 8vo...(Pearson) 3/6 
Aspirations of the Devout Soul, pref. by H. C. Pollock, 12mo...(Longmans) 2/6 
Banister (H. C.), Interludes: Seven Lectures Delivered between 1491 and 
OE RII wai cacsndsnndonesusscssancsdecdindvesceneunsasneide tsa ceuschesguecssasasenanabdehsea (Bell) 5/0 
Bartram (G.), The White-Headed Boy, cr 8V0.......c0.secereees i 
Beddard (F. E.), Elerentary Practical Zoology, cr 8vo (Longmans) 2/6 
Blaikie (W. G.), David Brown, D.D., LL.D., or 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Blass (F.). Philology of the Gospels, cr 8VO0  ........seee-esseeseseeee-( Macmillan) 4/6 
Blissett (Nellie K.), The Concert-Director, cr 8V0_ ............-.....(Macmillan) 6/0 
Breathings of the Angels’ Love, Part I., compiled by J. Meredith (K. Paul) 2/0 
Brierley (J.) (J. B.”), Stadies of the Soul, Cr 8VO ..c.ce ecseeceeseeees ( 
Chronicles of Kartdale: Our Jeames, edited by J. M. Henderson 
Cook’s Handbook for Normandy and Brittany, cr 8vo 
Craddock (C. E.), The Juggler, cr 8V0 ........c.cccesseeeees i /0 
Cust (L.), History of the Society of Dilettanti, roy 8vo (Macmillan) 25/0 
De Coubertin (Baron P.), The Evolution of France under the Third Re- 












WRIA, DOO: icc cccenccsaccssenecsacerseasensticecinseansasanwtininnacthasebaaheantaasded (Bowden) 10/6 
Durand (K. D.), The Finanoes of New York City, cr 8vo............ (Macmillan) 7/6 
Essays in Aid of the Reform of the Church, ed. by Charles Gore (Murray) 10/6 
Gilbert (H. M.), Of Necessity, OF SVO...0.0....ccrccssoccescesecccesccccsccocsccccees (Lane) 3/6 
Gillman (H.), Hasean: a Fellah, cr 8V0 ......s00-.0e0008 eo «(Gay & Bird) 7/6 
Golm (R.), The Old Adam and the New Eve, cr 8v0.........+00...-. (Heinemann) 2/6 
Goodchild (J. A.), The Light of the West: Part I., The Dannite Colony, 

OD encccereccsscninions ated anni halaai dancin taiameataiaaiaaindmseimadbedanandtel (K. Paul) 59 
Gospel of Jesus according to St. Matthew, as Interpreted to R. L. Harrison 

in the Light of the Godly Experience of Sri Pardnanda, 8vo.....(K. Paul) 7/6 


Griffis (W. E.), The Pilgrims in their Three Homes, 12mo ...... (Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Hackwood (F. W.), New Object Lessons: Animal Life, cr 8vo ...... (Pearson) 2/6 
Harris (Mary D.), Life in an Old Eaglish Town: a History of Ooventry, 













GE BN cassccecacsccosksesacctnnsnscacstocanasntatiancsiweuteersas (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Henderson (W, J.), What is Good Music P Cr 8V0 sisssssorseereeeereeeees (Murray) 5/0 
Henty (G. A.) and Others, Through Fire and Storm Partridge) 3/6 
Hewlett (M.), The Forest Lovers : a Romance, cr 8V0........,..0++ (Macmillan) 6/0 
Huddilston (J. H.), Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings, 

ON ano svdcacecacsniatssedcdesenandemadsodeniiindantinasesecacssetdapadicin . (Macmillan) 6/0 
Huxley (T. H.), The Scientific Memoirs of (4 vols.), Vol. I. ......CMacmillan) 25/0 
Jayne (H.), Mammalian Anatomy, Part I., roy 8VO .....seseeseeees (Lippincott) 21/0 
Johnson (W. H.), The King’s Henchman, 12mo .....4.. ...(Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Kelly (H. A.), Operative Gynecelogy, TOY BVO ..c.csececersoneeeeereeeres (Hirschfeld) 63,0 


Le Queux (W.), Scribes and Pharisees, Cr 870 ..,...ceceessseeseeeeees (F. V. White) 6/0 
Mansford (C. J.), The Adventures of Mark Paton, and other Stories, 
(Partridge) 2/6 











Oe TN cits cc xcéketaccacseesi et: devas cecscatesvsaciqnctcenpaueteuadenacesecdsqunadconenl 
Manson (P.), Tropical Diseaes, er 8vo... seseseeeee(Cassell) 10/6 
Marryat (F.), An Angel of Pity, cr 8v0 ............c000e ...(Hutehinson) 6/0 





Marshall («.), The Young Queen of Hearts, cr 8vo | 
Montagu (V. A.), A Middy’s Recollections, 1853-1880, er 8vo . 
Nurif (J. J.), From Ocean to Ocean: Across a Continent on a Bicycle, 

cr 8vo .+...(Robertson) 2/6 
Murray (B.), Higher Arithmetic and Mensura ...(Blackie) 3/5 








Palmer (E. R.), Christ the Substitute, 8vo........... mi (Snow) 7/6 
Pierpoint (R. D.), In Uganda for Christ: Life-Story of J. 8. Callis, 
Ge REE: Ses: cacasuasaneyerinasctsdeesccdaasthaauassdddubabivacestraaanei (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/0 


Richmond (E.), Boyhood: a Plea for Continuity in Education...(Longmans) 2/6 
Romero (M.), Geographical & Statistical Notes on Mexico, roy 8vo (Putnam) 12/6 


Rus<ell (M.), Sonnets on the Sonn-t: an Anthology, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) 3/6 
Sndermann (H.), Regina; or, The Sins of the Fathers, cr 8vo ......... (Lane) 6/e 
Sutcitfe (H ), An Episode in Acrady, Cr 8V0 ....ccsceccerssecrreesesceseesees (Pearson) 2/6 
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Tales from McClure, 4 vols., Romance, Adventure, Humour, Tho West, Q 
REINS, MIMI: -spsectcnescoctpesicisseveresdssevssen00 soeupeekuncesbeoneApenbacapeal (Gay & Bire) 5/3 
Taylor (M. Imlay), On the Red Staircase, cr 8vo .... .... (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Threlfall (T. R.), Ph'lippi the Guardsman, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Told in the Coffee-House: Turkish Tales, translated, &c., by C. Adler and 








PS ANE BOOID. rvrecyncccvconsecsusecevesetessssescensssciesesoovycoevenssede ee NT 3/0 
Vogel (H. B.), A Maori Maid, cr 8v0............4 janbidiecisiamientaniesciilll (Pearson) 6/0 
Waring (G. F., jan.), Street-Cleaning and the Disposal of a City’s Wastes, 

COP BVO........c0cceccesseccccccssescccoescescorcecossessueseoesesooressenscocee® on (Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Watt (F.), The Law’s Lumber Room, 2nd Series, 120 ............-20-0000+ (Lane) 4/6 
Wiggin (K. D.), Penelope’s Experiences in Scotland, cr 8vo ......(Gay & Bird) 60 
Wills (F.), W. G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter, 8vo.............. .(Longmans) 10/6 
Wilson (0, A. Carus-), Electro-Dynamics: the Direct Current Motor, 

CE BVO secrccscccccscccscccccsscoeccoesetotcoccesesecssecsonccescceseevecezessececcccoes (Longmans) 7/6 











“LIBERTY” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 
ORIGINAL, EXOLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE. 


SPRING SEASON 1898. 
“LIBERTY ” ORETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DECORATIVE, QUAINT, AND VaRIED, | Dainty Fasrics IN EXCLusive Designs 


and Oolours Harmonies 
00 s, man 
gi cigs Moc F AT INFXPENSIVE PRrIcrs FOR 
8 om 


UPHOLSTERY DRAPERIES. 
Prices from 6}d. to 2s, 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per yd. 
New Patterns Post-free. 


New Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 
oo f& ij & SS. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
FUNDS — £4,000,000. 


Lire OFFICE 


Established 1810. 











S UN 


Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 
“Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 


which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever offered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


; Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipent. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 





SECURITY.— 

BERLE, BOO7, BECBED: acc. se 068: 000 cnn ove +» £52,000,000 

ee eee eee 7,250,000 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs, 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cases, trebled the original sum, 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 


Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


18 ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 


SPECTACLES | mr. JoHN BROWNING, 


President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “Our Eyes,’ now in its 17th 

Edition, price 1s., 65 STRAND, Lownoy,W.0(., 
may be consulted personally free of charge, 


ESIDENT COACHING for JULY and AUGUST 

WANTED by Cert. Student, Girton Oollege; Math. Tripos, Parts I. and 

II. Experience in teaching. Elementary French, German, Latin; Mathemat cs 
for Woolwich Entrance, &.—Apply, ‘‘ A. B.,” 30 Trumpington St., Cambridge. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The Senate are prepared to Appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
DEMONSTRATOR in BOTANY. The Stipend will be £150 per annum, and the 
Demonstrator will be expected to enter on his duties on September 29th next, 

Applications, with Testimonials, should be addre-sed to the Registrar, not 
later than June l0ch, trom wuom a detailed statement of the duties, &., may 
‘be obtained, 8S. CHAFFERS, Registrar, 


ESPECTABLE YOUTH SEEKS a SITUATION where 
he can be Trained as INDOOR SERVANT. Good references.—Apply, F. 
H. GISLINGHAM, Holbrook Cottage, Histon Road, Oambridge. 


FIRST 
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| INVESTED FUNDS ... Exceed £5,00 
NATIONAL PAID INCLAIMS... __,, £10;000,009 
All the Profits are Divided amongst the Assured, 
PROVIDENT _Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued co; 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with rood 
vision for eld age. The practical effect of thesa 
INSTITUTION policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member's life is Assured until he reaches the 
«greed upon, and on his reaching that age the mi 
FOR MUTUAL of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a coy. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. siderable sum in addition, representing a by no meang 
insignificant rate of interest on his pay ments, 
No. 48 GrackcHURCH Street, Lonpoy, E.0, 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’S Manufan 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli. 


cation to 
E. DENT and CoO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOA TI 


N A. 
‘The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 


TRADE-MARK. 





“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
ker at 7,.3U a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society, 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkuff.”—(TELEGRAM FRox 
St. PrrERSRURG). 


CELLULAR 


HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES, 
THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Laneet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F.C:; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 

33 NEW BOND STREET, ,, ” 





UNDFRWEAR 
SHIRTS. 


” ” 








UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Kntrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are work-hops 
end alarge gymnasium, Inclusive fees for Boys over Ten, 109 guineas; over 
Eight, 80 guineas; under Eight, 60 guineas, 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 


AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDEK 

GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boye 
intended for the ARMY CLASS, 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. THUROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS. 

Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Cricket, Drilling. 
—SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 28:h, 














INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
ana picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 





TNHE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ror airts, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonards School, St. 
Andrews. References Mrs, Garrett Ancerson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fill up not less than EIGHT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBI'tIONS.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ASTBOURNE. — Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON 
RECEIVES a limited number of GIRLS for thorough training and 
education, The School is situated in one of the healtbiest parte of the town, 
and faces a large square garden. References kindly permitted to Clergy, 
Doctors, and others. Prospectus on application.—Astwell, The Avenue. 











WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, | eh climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemviselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, DEREHAM.—Mr. MASON 

(Lond.), 24 years Master and Conch, TUTOKS BOARDERS, CORRE- 

SPONDENTS, and others individually, for special purposes. Thorough work; 
reasonable terms. Highest testimonials for practical teaching. 








ANAGER-PUBLISHER.—The Advertiser, for many 

years Manager and Publi-her of a leading Literary London Weekly, 

SEEKS a similar APPOIN!I MENT. Excellent references.—Address, “D., 
care of Messrs, Alison and Oo., 36 Essex Stieet, Strand 
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Fite one oar 
VITION FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
T EXAMINATIONS. 





L. HAWEINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
; sisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REOKIVING DAILY PUPILS 
t 103 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspondence. 


Mr. E. 
and is now (as 
for the above a 





Terms and prospectus on application. 


Ps OM CoOULLE @ EE. 


RSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. TRAINING for 
IVERSITIES, MEDICINE, &c. Special arrangements for 
te Lower School.—Apply, The BURSAR. 





OPEN SCHOLAR 
ARMY, NAVY, UN 
Junior Boys in sep ira 


me ee ee 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSBHIPS for 
WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 
EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
CoM PETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
ES OOTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 


ME ORSHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Se 
ARPENDEN, HERTS.—TWO LADIES, with Public 
School experience, WISH to MEET with TWO or THREE GIRLS to 
BOARD and EDUCATE with those already attending their Classes. Certifi- 
cated teaching, home care, bracing climate, country life. References exchanged. 


_For particulars, apply “B.,” St. Hilda’s, Harpenden. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP EXAM.- 

INATION JULY 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£98 for first year), 

One of £56, Five of £50, Kight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 

per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 

puilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs pasted into Public Schools, 
Jeading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


M.A, Oxon. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. —CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXT, value from £25 
to £100 a year. . : 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 


College, Clifton, Bristol. 


HERBORWN E 8S C H OO L. 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will bs HELD on JULY 7th, 8th, 9th. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 


Sherborne. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th, 
and 9th, Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 





























ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—Fourteen Scholarships (£55-£10) on July 13th. Two Exhibi- 

tions, each of £50 for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and 

Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities 

gained in the last six months. Excellent health record. Fine historic sur- 

roundings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough. 





EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. HE TERM BEGAN APRIL 28th; Scholarship 

Examination June 2nd. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. 
MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE is 
VaCANT.—Applications for the Chair, accompanied by any evidence of qualifica- 
tion which candidates may desire to submit, should reach the Secretary by 


Saturday, May 21st. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 
: Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
in Paris, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part of the city 
(near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful supervision given, 
and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tuition 
ofa French Lady, resident in the home, an excellent opportunity is afforded of 
learning and speaking the language.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL For Grrts, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class. Professors: H. G Seeley, 
E.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M. ; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


The COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE OFFER the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS for SEPTEMBER, 1898, to Graduates who intend 
to teach: One of £30, Two of £25, and Twoof £20. Small Bursaries are also 
granted to Students of inadequate means.—Applications must be made before 
June 24th to the Principal, Miss E. P. HUGHES, Cambridge Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


 * * @. 9 2 ft 9-1 


’ Literary, Oonfidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, §,W. 
Excellent References. 











N @QG. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


‘ CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Ear] of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H.N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscete, K.C.B., Right Hor. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. - heii aaaaaels 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and 
theoretical, which will fit them for a career abroad or at home, 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


NEXT TERM COMMENOES on MAY léth, 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal. — Miss ETHKL HUKLBATT, 
SESSION 1897-98, 
The EASTER HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 26th. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, and One Courtauld 
Scholarship in Arts, annual value 30 guineas, each tenable for three years, will 
be awarded on the result of the Examination to be held at the College on 
JUNE 28th and 29th. 

Names to be sent to the Principal not later than June 15th, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides, This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarships at Christ College; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to £75a year. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM. inJULY. (NEXT TERM, APRIL 27th.)—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. MHead-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 

late a Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
Boarding-House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY, 


ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 

last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Oam- 

bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an unequalled performance— 

and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 

Distinctions. Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 

14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 

Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build- 

ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium. Chemical Laboratory, 

£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee, 
£9 153,; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd, Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due 8S, 

sheltered from N. and EK. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY.—ENTRANOE SCHOLARHIPS,—Nine Scholarships 
from £75 to £35 a year, and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three yearsin the 
College, will be AWAKDED on the Results of an EXAMINATION to be HELD 
from JULY 5th to 9th. 
The College prepares its Students for London Degrees or for Oxford Honour 
Examinations. 
The inclusive fee is £90 a year. Students must be over 17 years of age. 
Names must be entered before June 6th, 
For forms of entry and further particulars apply to J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 


DOYAL LITERARY FUND. 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, 
at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, at 7 for 7.30 p.m, pre- 
cisely, 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., in the chair. 

Dinner tickets One Guinea each. Donations to the Chairman’s List should be 
sent to the Secretary, A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, 7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W. 
RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPEOTUSKS of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
ESSKS, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERIOA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 


























ypu SCIENTIFIC TORTURE OF ANIMALS. 


Those who disapprove of the demand for lesser measures than the total aboli- 
tion of this practice are respectfully invited to join the ‘‘ BRITISH UNION 
FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION,” which has been founded at a 
conference, held at Hengwrt, Dolgelly, on the 4th instant, John F. Norris, Esq., 
Q.0., in the chair. Annual subscription (minimum), 10s. ; Life Membership, £5. 
Letters addressed to Secretary, Miss BAKER, at (provisional) Head Office, 
20 Triangle, Bristol, or to Hon. Treasurer, JOHN F. NORRIS, Esq., Q.0. 

President, FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


IBRARY CATALOGUING.—Mr. HENRY HIGHAM 

is PREPARED to ARRANGE and OATALOGUE PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES in Town or Country, or to Advise in the Selection of Books. 
Terms from 12s, 6d. per hundred entries, exclusive of expenses. Highest 
references. More than 25 years’ experience in the book trade,—Address, 
HENRY HIGHAM, 20 Wigmore Street, W. 
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OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Under the Management of a Committee appointed ~ the barren 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ A of 
Assistant-Mistresses, and Private Schools’ Association. 


Address—74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.O. 
Registrar—Miss AGNES G. COOPER, 


This Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore been calculated on the 
lowest basis to cover the working espenses. 











Head-Mistresses of Public and Private Schools and Parents requiring Teachers, 
er Teachers seeking Appointments, are invited to apply to this Agency. 

Many Graduates and Trained Teachers for Schools and Private Families ; 
Visiting Teachers for Music, Art, and other special sabjects; Foreign Teachers 
of various nationalities ; Kindergarten and other Teachers are on the Register, 
and every endeavour is made to supply suitable candidates for any vacancy. 

School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged. 

Office hours, 9.30a,m.to6p.m. Miss Cooper’s hours for interviews are from 
10.30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. and 2.30 p.m. to 5p.in.; Wednesdays, to 1.30 only. 


2: a ae ee Ss C H O O L. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80, £60, ~*~ eels £20 (Three). 
EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 
Farther information from the HEAD-MASTER, 


|S bere as SOCIETY (President, Sir CLEMENTS 

MARKHAM, K.C.B.)—A Volume on THE FIRST VOYAGE OF VASCO 
DA GAMA, 1497-99, Translated and Edited by E. G, RavenstE1n, Esq., is now 
being distributed to Members by Mr. Quaritch. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea,—Lists of Works already issued or in 
preparation may be obtained from WILLIAM FOSTER 

_ Bordean, Holly Road, Wanstead. Honorary Secretary. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without eharge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEKDICAL, &., ASSOOIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ” Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


CANDAL AT ST. CUTHBERT’S” and “THE 

SCANDAL OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH UNION,” TWO SERMONS, 

by Rev. CHARLES VOrsryY, have been sent to all the Bishops and Dignitarics, 

and may be had on application to him at Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W., 
gratis and post-free. 























Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 


(Aas “GRADUS AD PARNASSU MM” 
With the English Meanings, 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 
London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
A NORTHERN HIGHWAY OF THE TSAR. By Avsrx 


Trevor Battye, Author of “Ice-Bound on Kolguey.”’ Illustrated, crown 








vo, 6s. 
“ A large public will welcome the book,”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE MACMAHON ; or, The Story of the Seven Johns. 


By Owen Buiayner. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The book has its action against the historical background of the events 
which followed the battle of the Boyne...... Told with a rare knowledge of the 
historical conditions it describes, and with wit and imagination......strungly 
conceived and ably written.’’—Scotsman, 


THE POTENTATE: a Romance. 
RoBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ Avery artistic and fascinating romance.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** A book far above the ordinary....., carries with it something of the style and 
atmosphere of that now almost forgotten romance ‘John Inglesant.’ A very 
fresh and noticeable book.”’—Daily Graphic. 


THE DARK WAY OF LOVE. By Cuartes te Gorric. 
Trauslated by E. WinGATE RinpER. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

** To state the salient facts of the story can give no idea of the impressiveness 

of the book...... The work cannot but strongly interest everyone who takes it up,” 


SELECTED POEMS. By GroraE MEREDITH. —Scotsman. 


POCKET EDITION, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


° < ‘ 
DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS: a Study in the Paradiso. 
By Epmunp GarDNER, Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“A fascinating and masterly book...,..he is equipped with the requisite 
knowledge of medimval thonghts and times, Whilst in perfect sympathy with 
the spirit of Dante and Aquinas, Bernard and Bonaventine, Francis and 
Dominic, he betrays no partisanship, but shows the proper impartiality of 
culture, This book is an elaborate and erudite exposition of the ‘ Paradiso,’ ” 

—Daily Chr onicle. 
PREMA-SAGARA;; or, The Ocean of Love. Translated 
from the Hindu by F. Prncott, Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 

“Its great importance is that it stands almost alone in the vernacular 
of Northern India,as a complete, luminous, and popular exposition of the 
Krishna-Cult......Caunot fail to be of use.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


THE POPULAR RELIGION AND FOLK-LORE OF 
NORTHERN INDIA. By Wuiam Crooxe. With numerous Full-page 
Plates, 2 vols. demy Svo, 21s. net. 

“The book is ir. ever y respect an admirable one, full of insight and knowledge 
at first hand.’’—Times. 

CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL NOVELS AND 

ROMANCES.—Edited by Laurence Gomme. 
Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, after a Design by A. A. Turbayne, 
Illustrated from contemporary Prints and Tapestries. 

HAROLD: the Last of the Saxons. By Lord Lrrron. 

THE CAMP OF REFUGE. By Cuartrs Macrartaye, 

WESTWARD HO! By CuHantes Kincstey, 

READING ABBEY. By Cuartes Macrartank, Othersin preparation. 

** Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co, have had a happy idea in planning such a 
scheme, which is likely to have an enthusiastic reception,”—National Observer. 


By Frances Forses- 


DOWNEY AND COS NEW Booxs 


THE YUKON TERRITORY. 


Ga. M. Dawson, and W. OGILVIE. 
royal 8vo, 21s. 
“This book will be welcomed as a valuable and permanent add 
knowledge of a region which seems to be among the richest on the slots * our 
orning Post, 
**Of many-sided interest......An excellent map and man illustr. 
the value of the work,’’—Standard, , sites heighten 





By W. Dat, 


With 72 ftasteations and a New Map, 





TRAVELS THROUGH = ay oe 4 Sanna AUSTRALIA 


NEW ZEA 
WEALTH AND “WILD CATS.” By Ray. 


MOND Rapc.irFx. With numerous Illustrations, pictorial “a ls, 
** A book of travel quite of an uncommon order.””— Financial Chronicle 
‘*The book abounds with good stories,”’—Capitalist, ? 


A COCKNEY COLUMBUS. By Davy 


CurisTig MurRaY. 6s. 


“* Since Dicken=, we have had no such animated sketches of American life and 
character,”— Referee. 


A BOOK ABOUT CUBA, 
A CUBAN EXPEDITION. By J. H. Broow. 


FIELD, 68, 
‘*A most thrilling narrative.”—Guardian, 
‘We have read this book through with the keenest interest......The most 
vivid picture of Quban warfare that we have seen.””—Manchester Guardian, 





ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


HONORE DE BALZAC. In 40 vols., with 289 


Goupil Gravures from designs by leading French Artists, and Replicas 
on India Paper of each of the Plates. This Edition is limited to 250 
Numbered Copies. Prospectuses on application to any of the leading 
Booksellers or to the Pubiishers, 


*,* ONLY 99 SETS ARE FOR SALE IN GREAT BRITAIN, 





ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. In 37 vols., 


with all the Original Etehings by Phiz and Cruikshank, and numerons other 
Illustrations by Phiz, Gordon Browne, M. E. Edwards, A. D. McCormick, and 
Luke Fildes, R.A. This Edition is limited to 1 :000 Copies. 
‘Here is a new edition of Lever which is a positive pleasure to read and 
handle, The printing and get-up are superb.”— Westminster Gazette, 


THE GREAT FRENCH TRIUMVIRATE ; 


Metrical Translation of Corneille’s “‘ Polyeucte,’”’ Racine’s “ Athalie, ” 2 
Moliére’s “Tartutfe” and **The Misanthrope.” Small crown Syo, 53. 
“ A really spirited rendering.” — World, 





NEW NOVELS. 
AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. By Vioter Hosnovse 


[On the 17th inst, 


THE BEND OF THE ROAD. By James MacMants, 


Author of “In Droll Donegal.” 3s, 6d. [This day, 


IN THE PROMISED LAND. By Mary Anpezson, 
Author of “ Tales of the Rook,’”’ &. 6s. 
“Real literature. Inthe strange and pathetic history of Rahab, the author 
has found her inspiration for a stately and affecting narrative.”’— World, 


THE STORY OF AN OCEAN TRAMP. 
OHARLES CLARK. 6s, 
“* A thoroughgoing sea-story.”—Academ 
‘A brisk and lively tale......the work will not fail to please any one who can 
be entertained by a spirited fictional 


BRUISING PEG. By Pav. eile 3s. 6d. 


* Quite a prettily composed romance...... Margaret er is a highly impos- 
sible young person—a sort of eighteenth century Dodo in fact.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 
** A charming conceit, realistic enough to please the most critical.”— World. 


By Captain 





Imp. 16mo, with Illustrations by A. D. McOormick, 2s, 6d. 


PRINCE PATRICK: a Fairy Tale. By Arnotp Graves. 

* A charming little fairy tale......exquisitely illustrated.”—Irish Times, 

“*The story is freshly conceived and told with charming simplicity -— grace.” 
—Scotsman, 





DOWNEY’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
THE BEST NOVELS BY THE BEST AUTHORS, 
* Splendid Sixpenny-worths.”—Black and White. 


HANDY ANDY, the latest volume of the Series, is 


Ready this Day. 





NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT SIXPENNY 
NOVELS.—Each in crown 8vo. 
VOLUMES NOW READY. 


MRS. BOUVERIE. By F.C. Purtirs. 
THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By F. M. Attey. 
THE CO-RESPONDENT. By G. W. Appierton. 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


AY 12th, 1898.—SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 
CAPITAL—Paid, £3,000,000; Uncalled, £2,300,000 ; Reserve Liability, £10,600,000,—Total, £15,900,000. 
BESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,000,000.-NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDEBS, 13,1€7. 





Direct 


ARLES BARCLAY, Esq. 
CRORGE HANBURY FI£LD, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FLTZ+ERALD, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Ksq. 


ECTORS. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. 
GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq 
WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. 


HENRY PAULL, Esq. 

ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 

THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. 
(Honorary Director). 


Joint GENERAL Mayaases.—FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., WILLIAM FIDGEON, Eeq., and ROBERT THOMAS HAINES, Esq. 
Soicrrors.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq. WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 
HENRY PAULL, Esq., in the Chair. 


irectors have the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year 1897, 
ser report that after making ample provision for all bad and dou'tful 
and for the rebate of discount on currert bills, the profits, including 
£67,007 192. Od. brought forward, amount to £714,649 9s. 54. ¥ 
te addition to the dividends and bonus already paid, a further bonus of 7 per 
i will be paid, free of Income Tax, in July next (making 20 per cent. for the 
omen! after payment of which, and the transfer of £41,000 to the Bank 
Premises Account, and £5,000 to the Provident Fund, there will remain a 
nelamee of £69,649 9s. 5d. to be carried to the profits of 1898. . 
™he Directora report with deep regret the loss through death of two of their 
4 Jieagues, viz.:—RicHaRD Bianer Wank, Esq,, the senior member of the 
Board, avd Duncan MacposALD, Esq., who for 42 and 33 years respectively, ren- 
dered most important and valaable services tothe Bank. d 
"Po fill the vacancies thus caused, the following duly quatified candidates offer 
themselves for election, viz. :— ¢ : 
THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq., of Woodford Green, Eszex. 
SKLWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Heq., of 148 Leadenhall Street, E.0. 
The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 
HENRY PAULL, Exq., 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq,, _ 
voth of whom, being éligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


debts, 





Since the last Annual Meeting, Mr. Rosrnson has retired from the positien o 
Joint General Manager, which he occupied for more than twenty years with 
greal ability and zeal, On his retirement he was appointed an Honorary Member 
of the Board, and is now, as already mentioned, a Candidate for election as a 
Director. Mr. Rosert Thomas Harnes, who has had considerable experience 
asan Inspector of Branches, and for some years as Manager cf the Leeds Branch, 
has been appointed a Joint General Manager. 


Now Branches will shortly be opened near Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park; and 
at Brixten. 


The Directors, after careful consideration, have prepared a scheme for the 
establisiment of a Provident Fand, to be maintained by subscriptions from 
members of the Staff, for the purpose of securing Annuities for their widows 
and orphans, and to take the place of the Benevolent Fund which was founded 
in 1371. With the view of aff»:ding encouragement to the adoption of the 
schem®, the Directors have graut:d £5,000 as a contribution to the Fund. 


In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to 
elect the And'ters and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of 
Messrs, Price, Waterhouse, and Co.) and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messrs, 
W. 8. Peat and Co.), tue retiring Auditers, offer themselves for re-election. 





BALANCE-SHEET, Decxeuser 31st, 1897. 


CaPiTAL -— LIABILITIES. £ Sede | 
4 40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s. paid el ees SO SG 
215,00) ss £60 , £12 o we aus ove LOO OO 








3,000,000 @ 0 
on oe oe aoe 2,000,000 0 0 
ase was 48,810,556 3 11 

7 


0 


ReseRvF FUND... vee vee ae 
‘Amount due by Bank on Deposits, &. ... sie 
Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills 
on Account of Custowers ... ane aa aes int ia 560,996 
Prorit aNp Loss AccouNnT :— 
Baiance of Profit and Loss Account, in- 
cluding £67,007 19s. Od. brought from 
year 1896 eee sa ee pet «-. £714,649 9 5 
Less Dividend and Bonus for half- 
year ending June 30th (9 per 
cent.) nue fe cae ... £270,000 0 0 
Ditto for half-year ending Decem- 
ber Slat (11 per cent.) . 330,000 0 0 


600,000 6 9 
Transferred to Bank Premises 
Account... ee ga «+ 40,000 0 0 
Trausferred t» Provident Fund .., 5,000 0 0 





645,000 0 0 





69,649 9 5 


£54,444,202 0 4 
CHAS. BARCLAY, G. F. MALCOLMSON, ROBT. WIGRAM, Directors. 








CasH :— ASSETS. z 8. d, 
At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches ,.. 6,459,189 17 4 
»» Call and Short Notice ... pe ee pst ea we 4,482,272 3 8 


10,941,412 0 6 
INVESTMEMTS :— £ a. d, 
English Government Securities ... «- 8,132,103 17 8 
Indian and Colonial Government, Rail- 

way Debenture, and other Securities... 8,599,210 14 1 
—_——_ 16,731,314 11 

Onstomers for Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills, 
per Contra Aid ig AVily ) SA With, Ota <<eake™ cea gee 563,996 7 
Bills Discounted, Loans, &. ... vig Be aa as see 25,709,146 19 
Banking Premises in London and Oountry.., ooo oe oe 498,332 1 





£54,444,202 0 4 
¥F, CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, R. T. HAINES, Joint General Managers 


We beg to report that we have ascertainol the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice, as entered in the above Balance 


Sheet, and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bark, and foun! them in order. 


We have also examined the Balince Sheot in detail 


with the books at the Head Office and with the certitied returns from each Branch, and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a 


true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such books and returns, 


EDWIN WATERHOUSE, } 
WILLIAM BARCLAY PRAT, } Atditors. 


At the Annual General Meeting the above Report was adopted, the retiring Directors were re-elected, Thomas George Robinson, Esq., and Selwyn Robert Pryor 
Esq., were elected Directors in place of Kichard Blaney Wade, Esq , and Duncan Macdonald, Esq., deceased, and Mr. Edwiu Wate: house and Mr. Wm. Barclay Peat 


were re-appointed Anditors for the current year. 


Regret was expressed at the loss the Bank had sustained by the death of Richard Blaney Wade, Hsq., and Duncan Macdonald, Esq., the sincere sympathy of 


the Proprietors being offered to the members of their respective families. 


The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and other Officers of the Bank for thoir efficient 


services, and to the Chairman for his able conduct in the Chair. 


The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Oorrespondents at home and 
abroad, affords great facilities to its customer:, who may have money transmit ‘ed to the eredit of their accounts throagh any of the Branches free of charge. 
Current Accou'ts are conducted at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, and Dusposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised 


by the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time. 


The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Steck Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the 


collection of Dividends, Annuities, &c. 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal! towns abroad, are issued for the use of Travellers, 

At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business conducted, 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers, . 

Copies of te Aunual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Corre-pondents, may be had on Application at the Head Office, and at any of the 


Bavk’< Branches, 
May 12tii, 1898, 


By order of the Directors, 
F. CHURBCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, R, T. HAINES, Joint General Managers, 





Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 








[*,* All books reviewed have the published price attached, so 
faras can be ascertained by us. This applies only to books issued 
above 6s. in price. | 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the PuBuisHEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damrecu 
AND UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INreRNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BrEentTano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.8.A.; Tux Supscriprion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANTS LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue Haronp A. WILson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtaiged, and Subscriptions are received. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements 


OurTsipe Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





PRGGs cocsttereens eentesasascuntasies £1010 0| Narrow Column ...........008 wee £310 

Half-Page we 8 5 OO} Half-Column 115 0 

Quarter-Page ..rcccrccccsccccreee 212 6 {| Quarter-Uvlumn 017 6 
ComPANIks, 

OWA Ss Page xi isicsscesesescresesces £14 14 0| Inside Page ........sse0000 serene £12 12 0 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and laa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Namber post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpvon. Code: Umsicopz 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for . 
weekly exchange of bonks at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. } and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCK, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








OOKS WANTED, £5 each offered :—Kipling’s “ Depart- 
mental Ditties,’ 1886; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Ireland's * Napoleon,” 4 
vols.; Thackeray’s ** Vanity Fair,” set in ls. Nos.; Jorrock’s “ Jaunts,”’ 1835; 
Badminton “ Hunting,” large paper. List of Wa:t, with prices offered, post- 
free. 25,000 Books for Sale. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 
Birmingham, 





TH E SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. Gd., 16s. Gd., & 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not until yon write with a‘ SWAWN ” will you realise its inestimable value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronouncs it as a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort iu writing. Of ail peus most famous, 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. 
Tilustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 





MABIE, TODD, and BARD, Dept. B.5, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
954 REGENT STRERT, W., LONDON; & 3 ExcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, 
' 


—____ 
SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR’. 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affect 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondenes 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. sr 
LOE STRACHEY. 


ion, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.¢. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIKS,” 
CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Douleys, &¢, 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHOEYy, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—" Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” g 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | patway passencers’ assurance cn 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK, 
PresipENT—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. CHarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


Depoutr-CaainMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Puyrsician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Hsq., M.A.,. M.D. Secrerrany—G, H. 
AcTuakY—FRANK B. WYATT, Ksq,, F.I.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Annual Income, £407,694. 





Accumulated Fund, £3,987,790. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 





2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 


Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRK BECK BANK; 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 


being equivalent to an | below £100. 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu 


MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured lars, poat-free. 


Members, 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LAkGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 31st, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANOES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 

natural Qocoa on being subjected to powerfal 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


188 


Catalogues post-free. 


hydraulic pressere, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Cocoaine” 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting tue system. 
Sold only in fabelled tins. If unable to obtain it of 
your tradesman, a tin will be sent post-free for nine 
stamps.—JAMKS EPPS and OU., Limited, Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, Loudon. 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each, 








CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





SLAVERY UNDER THE BRITISH 


40 Illustrations and 2 Maps, price 5s.; eash price, 4s. id. net, post-free. 
BANANI: the Transition from Slavery to Freedom in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


By HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN. 


“ The writer visited East Africa in the spring of last year aud puts the case for both sides with great 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


FLAG. 





fairness.”"—Christian World. ‘* Plain, straightforward and sympathetic. The author’s treatment of the J OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


present state of transition is studiously fair."—Manchester Guardian. ‘All who would understand the 
woes of Africa......will read this volume with great interest.”—Christian, “ An interesting study of an im 
portant phase of the history of British relations with Zanzibar.’—Times, *‘We heartily commend this 


most timely and instructive book.’ - Ba 


ptist. 
London: HEADLEY BROS., 14 Bishopsgate Without, E.C, 





STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1873 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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mk. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. 


By R. W. K. EDWARDS, Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

spectator.—“ A book of singular freshness and originality.” 

Titerature.—‘* The Mermaid of Inish-Uig’ has been written with a very rare 
and curious art. From first to last it is clear that Mr. Edwards's aim has been 
to suggest the wonderful, the incredible, and he has been completely successful. 
The idea is excellent; still more excellent is the way in which it has been 

Sag 


carried ou! 


A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. 


By MAUD OXENDEN, Author of “Interludes.” Cloth, 6s. 
Pail Mall Gazette.—‘* The cleverness of the story, the neatness of the style, 
and the liveliness of the dialogue show that the author is one to be watched.” 


A MINGLED YARN. 


the Autobiography of Edward Spencer Mott (Nathaniel Gubbins), 
formerly Lieutenant in the 19th Regt., and sometime Actor, 
Sportsman, and Journalist. 
Large crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
Referee. —" Lively anecdotes crop up, like poppies in the corn, wherever one 
Jooks into this most entertaining book.” 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.” 


THE CHASE, THE TURF, AND 


THE ROAD. By Nimrop. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Hernert Max- 
wel, Bart. M.P. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D. 
Maclise, R.I., and with Coloured, Photogravure, and other Plates from the 
Original Illustrations by Alken, and several Reproductions of Old Portraits, 
Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s. Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 
200 copies, £2 2s, net. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


MANY MEMORIES OF MANY 


PEOPLE. By Mrs. M. O. Simpson (née Nassau-Senior). 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 16s. 
Truth.—“A perfectly delightful book of gossip about men and women of his- 
torical importance.” 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA 


HOLLAND. Selected and Edited by her Son, BerNaRD HOLLAND, Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. By the Ven. A. S. Acuen, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 450 pp., with Maps, 4s, 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RED REPUBLIO.” 


LORRAINE: a Romance. By Rosert 


W, Cuamsers, Author of ‘* Maker of Moons,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 











Heroes of the Nations. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FULL-PAGE PLATES AND MAPS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5>, 
Prize Edition, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s, 


NEW VOLUME, 


THE CID CAMPEADOR. By H. 
Butter CLarKE, M.A, 

Previously published :—HORATIO NELSON.—GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS.— 
PERICLES._THEODORIC the GOTH.—SIR PHILIP SIDNEY —JULIUS 
CH8AR,—JOHN WYOLIF.—NAPOLEON.—HENRY of NAVARRE. — 
CICERO._ABRAHAM LINOOLN.—PRINCE HENRY the NAVIGATOR.— 
JULIAN the PHILOSOPHER.—LOUIS XIV.—CHARLES XII.—LORENZO 
le’ MEDICI.—JEANNE D’ARC.—OHRISTOPHER OOLUMBUS and HIS 
eee the BRUCE.—ULYSSES 8S. GRANT.—ROBERT 


Tilustrated Prospectus on application, 


SPAIN. 
A NOTE-BOOK IN NORTHERN 


SPAIN, By ArcuER M, Huntinatox. With 100 Illustrations, 8vo, clotb, 


15s, net. 
SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 


By Epmonpo De Amicis. Translated from the Italian by W. W. Oapy. 
Saragossa Edition. With Etched Portrait of the Author, and 25 Full-page 
Tllustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


SOCIAL FACTS AND FORCES. 


The Factory—The Labour Union—The Corporation—The Railway—The City 
—The Church. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


NEW CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Edited by Prof. MICHAEL FOSTER, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
and by Prof. E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.RB.S. 
In 4 vols. Vol. I., Super Royal 8vo, 25s, net. 


%," This work will be sold in sets only. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
DILETTANTI. 


Compiled by LIONEL CUST, M.A., 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery; and 


Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 


With 14 Photogravure Plates, Super Royal 8vo, 25s, net. 


*,* The Edition will be strict?y limited to 350 copies. 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


GREEK TRAGEDY IN THE LIGHT 
OF VASE PAINTINGS. 


By JOHN H. HUDDILSTON, B.A. (Harv.), Ph.D. (Munich), 


formerly Instructor in Greek in the North-Western University ; Author of 
“The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians toward Art,” 





New Novels. 
A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By Joun 


3eRwick, Author of ** The Secret of Saint Florel.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. By Netue K. 


BuissETT, Author of “‘ The Wisdom of the Simple.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MAN OF THE FAMILY: a Story 


of Fortunatus and the Barbarians. By F. Emity Puituirps, Author of 
“The Education of Antonia,” ‘‘ The Knight's Tale.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. B 


Maocrice Hewtertt, Author of * Pan and the Young Shepherd,” “* Earth. 
work out of Tuscany,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready May 17th, 





Crown 8vo, 3s, net. 


FOUR LECTURES ON THE EARLY HIS- 


TORY OF THE GOSPELS. Delivered at Milborne Port, Somerset, 
Advent, 1897, by the Rev. J. H. WiLkinson, M.A., Rector of Stock Gaylard, 
Dorset, sometime Lecturer at Queen’s College, Oxford. 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. By 


Friepricu Brass, Dr, Phil., D.Th., Professor of Olassical Philology in the 
University of Halle-Wittenberg, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





£2] WHITSUNTIDE CRUISE 


TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS,—St. Petersburg, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, and Christiania, accompanied by Mr, Con- 
nop Perowne, on the s,s. ‘St. Roguvald,.’ 24 days. 





For plan and details apply, 
SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


&G 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


nine days, Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn. Departures 
weekly from May 10th. 


Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 








OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED. —State wants. 

Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 
the world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 
charge if not in stock, ‘‘ Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





and NEW YORE. 


or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST 
New Novels. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE UNKNOWN SEA. 


An Allegorical Romance. By CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. 


** Clemence Housman’s story is one of the most remarkable that has been put 
into our hands for a considerable time.” —ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 





A MONTE CARLO STORY. 


JOCELYN. By JOHN SINJOHN. 


“This powerful piece of fiction should have a wide popularity. It has the 
atrenuousness of life in it.”"—DunDEE ADVERTISER. 
“ The Riviera setting is aglow with colour and life.””—DarLy Matt. 


THE FIRE OF LIFE. 


By C. K. BURROW. 


LITERARY STATESMEN, 
AND OTHERS. 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


ESSAYS UPON LORD ROSEBERY, JOHN 
MORLEY, A. J. BALFOUR, &c. 


“A pleasant, interesting book......The outcome of careful study.”—Scotsmay. 


CRICKET. 
By the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON, Author of “Cricket” in the 
Badminton Library. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


“* We heartily commend this interesting little manual of a notable cricketer.” 

“Mr. Lyttelton’s admirable chapters.”—St. James's Gazette, —GLOBE. 

** A capital little book.””—OuTLoox. 

** All the hints and comments are capital.”—ATHENEZUM. 

“There is not a dull page in the book, nor one from whieh useful information 
may not be derived.”—Sprortina Lire, 

** A capital cricket book...... It isa most admirable budget of experience and 
philosophy.”—BirMinenaM Post. 








(ee 
PROSPECTUSES and LIST of ANNOUNCEMENTS sent on application, 


38 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








A TALE OF ’98. 
UP FOR THE GREEN: a Romance of 


the Irish Rebellion of 1798. By H. A. Hinson. Orown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Hinkson's story brings out some aspects of '98 ina lifelike way. Itis 
fall of incident, and the reversal of thines when the loyalist yeoman is in danger 
of death as a croppy is quite dramatic.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A capital little romance of troublous times.”—Illustrated London News, 

“There is not a dull page in ‘ Up for the Green.’ ””—Daily Telegraph, 

** 4 rattling story.”—Academy 


WHAT WILL JAPAN DO? a Forecast. 


By J. Morris. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** Plausible and well reasoned.”—Saturday Review, 
** An illuminating guide.”—St. James’s Gagette, 


GEORGE W. CABLE, 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. With Photo- 


gravure Plates by Albert Herter. Small 4to, £1 1s, net. 
“The most beautiful book of its kind.”—Sketch, 


MURRAY MURGATROYD, 


JOURNALIST. A PatrioticStory. By Omartes Morice. Paper covers, ls. 

“A capital story, which well deserves its success. The reader’s \nterest is 

secured at the first sentence, and held tothe end, Jordan is the most fascinating 

and delizhtful of rascals, and is admirably pitted azaiast the mysterious Muller,” 
“Uncommonly good reading.” —Pall Mali Gazette. —Bookman, 


DRY FLY FISHING. 
THE BOOK OF THE DRY FLY. 


With Plates of Flies (plain and hand-coloured). By Geor@r A, B. Dewar. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
** An agrecable or even indispensable addition to the angler’s library.” — Times. 
**T most s.rongly recommend it to all fishers, whether dry or wet.”—R. B, 
Marston, in the Fishing Gazette, 


THE ANGLER’S LIBRARY. 


Crown &vo, 5s. per vol. Ulustrated. 

. COARSE FISH. By C,H. Wueetey, 

2. SEA FISH. By F. G. Ar.ato. 

38. PIKE AND PERCH. By Atrrep Jarping. 


ra 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN (Limited), 
6 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


1 








MESSRS. LONCMANS & CO.’S LIST 
THE ANGORA GOAT (published under the 


auspices of the South African Angora Goat Breeders’ Associati 
Paper on the Ostrich (reprinted from the Zoologist for March, 1897p" 
8. 0. Ononwxicut ScHReteR. With 26 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d," > 


NEW WORK BY MR. W. H. HUDSON. 


BIRDS IN LONDON. By W. H. Hunsoy 


F.Z8., &. With 17 Plates and 15 Illustrations in the Text 
Hook, A. D. McCormick, and from Photographs from Nature = R. y a “4 
vo, 12s, 


MORAL INSTINCT. By ALExaNDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2 vols, THE 
** A work which, from the fulness of its information, the interest ia 
which that information is conveyed, the importance of its a 
ability and skill which it everywhere displays, should not fail to gain the writ ; 
cordial recognition...... Tose who least agree with his general principles or pd 
most disposed to dispute his conclusions, may be grateful for a work in which 
there are brought together so many interesting facts, and which contains 
many useful and instructive observations.” —Scotsman, ? 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1897. 8vo, 18s, 


*," Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-96 can still be 
had, 18s, each. 


W. G. WILLS: Dramatist and Painter. 


Freeman Witts. With Photogravure Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BOYHOOD: a Plea for Continuity of Educa- 


tien. By Ennis Ricxmonp. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


ELECTRO-DYNAMICS—The Direct Current 


Motor. By Cartes AsHLEy Carus-WiLson, M.A, Cantab., Member of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Professor of Electrical Engineering at 
McGill University, Montreal. With numerous Diagrams, Crown Svo, 7s, 6d, 


SONNETS ON THE SONNET: an Anthology, 


Compiled by the Rev. Matruew Russe.u, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 3s, 61. 


ON FAILURE OF BRAIN POWER, its 


Nature and Treatment. By Jutrus Autuavs, M.D.. Consulting Physician 
to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent’s Park. Fiith Edition, 
with Coloured Plate and Engravings, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


By 





NEW EDITION OF 
PROF. MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. are now issuing a Collected Edition of the Works of the 
Right Hon. Prefessor Maz Miller, The volumes are published montily, at a 
uniform price of 5s, each, in crown Svo, 


NATURAL RELIGION: the Gifford Lectures, delivered 


before the University of Glasgow in 1888, [ Ready, 


PHYSICAL RELIGION: the Gifford Lectures, delivered 


before the University of Glasgow in 1890, [ Ready. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: the Gifford Lectures, 


delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1891. [ Ready. 


THEOSOPHY ; or, Psychological Religion: the Gifford 


Lectures, delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1392. {In June, 


London, New York, and Bombay: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





AGENCY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 


e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





| oninnenan ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ., oe wee = 230,000,000 





Terms of Subscription, 
q Yearly. forty. Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the Unite 
Oi BO i Od ScaO 7-8 


Kingdom 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, F) e, Germany, India, 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


With an Introductory Note by 
J. M. BARRIE. 


THE GRANDISSIMES. 
THE GRANDISSIMES. 


A STORY OF CREOLE LIFE. 
By GEORGE W. CABLE. 





PEW NOVEL BY ELLEN THORNEYCHROFT FOWLER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By 


E,,en THORNLYCROFT FOwLER. 
«Will be placed among the most brilliant novels of the year.”—H, W. Lucy, 


‘ ily News. i 
bn oped brilliant book my Baronite has read this year.”—Punch, 


Works by J. M. Barrie. 
MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, J. M. 


Barriz, LL.D. With Etched Portrait by Manesse, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Fifth Edition, completing 45,000. 
Fifteenth 


A WINDOW IN _ THRUMS. 


Edition, erown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 
Highth Edition, 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 


crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. Eleventh Edition, 


crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 63, 
A Tale of 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 


Literary Life. Eleventh Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES. By Rosa Nov- 


cuETTE CarEY, Author of * Nellie’s Memories,’ &. 
“A gentle, fragrant book,”—Acavemy, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT BURNS AND MRS. DUNLOP. 


Oorrespondence now Published in Full forthe First Time, with Elucidations, 
By Wittiam Wallace. With Portrait of Mrs. Dunlop and Facsimiles, 

“It is extremely fortunate that the work has been undertaken by an editor 
like Mr. Wallace, whose enthusiasm, thoroughne:s, and minute knowledge of 
his subject ensure a satisfactory result. He has brought together nearly all the 
letters of Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop; not only those which have been 
already published, but a large number which Mrs. Dunlop retained unhand!ed 
till her death, These new letters have been interwoven with the old, elucida- 
tions and connecting explanations added, and the whole presented skilfully in 
an almost unbroken narrative,”’—Saturday Review, 


SECOND EDITION, completing 23rd Thcusand, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished 


Addresses, By Henry Drummonp. With Introductory Sketches by W. 
ROBERTSON NIcoLL and Ian MaciaREN. 

“These addresses are written in a singularly beautiful style, and contain much 
beautifal thinking, showing that the writer had pondered deeply on some of the 
most spiritual aspects of religion, They will, we are sure, be much prized by 
the many admirers of their author.”—Glasgow Herald, 


FOURTH EDITION, Revised, with New Preface. 
Crown 8yo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER. By the Rev. 


Joun Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). 
FOURTH EDITION, 80, with Map, 10s, 6d. 


ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE 


ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. Ramsay, D.0.L., LL.D., Professor in Aber- 
deen University, formerly Fellow of Exeter and of Lincoln College, and Pro- 
fessor of Classical Archa ology, Oxford. 
_ “The light thrown by Professor Ramsay on the career of the Apostle Paul 
is often startling in its freshness, There is, indeed, scarcely a sing'e incident in 
the Apostle’s life upon which he has not something new to say.”— Glasgow Herald. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
FIFTH EDITION, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


BEFORE A.D. 170. 

“This volume is the most important contribution to the study of early Church 
history which has been published in this country since the great work of Bishop 
Lightfoot on the Apostolic Fathers. It is, too, unless our memory fails us, 
Without a rival in any foreign country.”—Guardian. 


With Additions, Corrections, and New Index of Scripture References. 
8vo, cloth, 15s. 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


HOLY LAND. By Gronae ApAm SmiTH, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church Oollege, Glasgow. With 6 specially 
prepared Maps, 

ex For the convenience of those who already possess the previous Editions, 
the Additions, Corrections, and New Index of Scripture References may be had 
Separately, price 6d. 

“A very noteworthy contribution to the study of sacred history, based upon 
the three indispensable conditions of personal acquaintance with the land, a 
study of the explorations, discoveries, and decipherments......and the employ- 
meut of the results of Biblical criticism,”—Times. 


SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. ’ 
Revised Edition, fcap. 8vo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. net. 


RELIGIO MEDICI 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
D. LLOYD ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“Dr. Lloyd Roberts has written an introduction which might serve as a 
model for similar undertakings.’’—Academy. 

“* Introduction and editing are in every way worthy of the sabject.”—Lancet, 

“The Biographical Introduction leaves nothing to be desired.” —Speaker. 

“His edition may be looked upon as definitive ....,It is a gem of typographic 
art.”— Practitioner. 

“The excellent manner in which it has been produced, alike as to paper 
printing, and binding, deserves commendation. It is an excellent selection.” 

Nad —Manchester Guardian, 

“Judicious selection of notes, The volume is finely printed by Messrs. 
Constable, of Edinburgh.”—Glasgow Herald, 

* The present edition has everything to recommend it.”—Westminster Gazette. 

‘*Au admirable biographical introduction, The book is very daintily pro- 
duced.” —Publishers’ Courter. 

“The Essays could not be presented ina more attractive form than in this 
edition.”—Scotsman, 

“The edition is very attractive typographically and externally, and wil} 
doubtless become a favourite.’”— Globe. 

“Dr. Lloyd Roberts gives an admirable selection, edited with the loving care 
of a true bibliophile, which leaves no phase of Browne’s genius anrevealed.” 

—Manchester Courier, 


NEW EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


To be Issued in TaintTeeN Montaiy Vo_umrss, large crown 8yvo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s, each, 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises 
Additional Material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, 
and Drawings, 
Derived from the Author’s Original Manuscripts and Note-Books, 
AND EACH VOLUME WILL INCLUDE A MEMOIR IN THE FORM 
OF AN INTRODUCTION 
By Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


Volume II., containing 
PENDENNIS, with 20 Full-page Illustrations anc 
10 Woodcuts, 
WILL BE READY ON MAY I71u. 


Volume already issued :— 


VANITY -AIR, with 20 Full-page Illustrations, 


11 Woodcuts, a Facsimile Letter, and a New Portrait. 


From Truth.—‘‘ Mrs. Richmond Ritchie contributes to each volume of this 
edition a ‘biographical introduction,’ Judging from the first instalment, 
this series of introductions will be as interesting as any set. biography could 
be, and it certainly adds a unique attraction to what is in all respects a 
handsome edition of Thackeray.”’ 

From the World.—“ Herself a writer of singular charm, and animated by a 
filial devotion to the memory of her father, Mrs, Ritchie is happily enabled 
to supplement her own recollections with illuminative extracts from his 
note-books and correspondence, The new edition opeus most auspicious!y.” 


GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDI- 


OINE AND SICKROOM GUIDE: a Description of the Means of Preserving 
Health, and the Treatment of Diseases, Injuries, and Emergencies. Re- 
vised and expressly Adapted for the Use of Families, Missionaries, and 
Colonists. By W. H. O. Staveter, F.R.C.S. England. Thirteenth and 
Cheaper Edition, with numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
From the Lancet ;—*‘ Fully succeeds in its object, and is essentially practica} 
in its execution.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
SENORITA MONTENAR. By 


Arcuer P. Crovcu, Author of ‘*On a Surf-bound Ooa:t,” ‘Glimpses of 
Feverland,” ‘‘ Captain Enderis,” &c. Crown 8vo, és. 

From the Daily Telegraph. — “A graph'c narrative of naval adventure, 
incidental to the Chilian War of Independence......The love interest of the 
story is centred in a beautiful Chilian damsel, who figures very attractively 
as its heroine,” 


A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN, 


and his Adventures at Ticonderoga and Quebec. By J. A, ALTSHELEK, 
Author of “The Sun of Saratoga,” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

From the Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Altsheler sets before us a stirring tale of love and 
WAP. cscs He writes ina brisk, straightforward style eminently suited to tie 
character cf the narrator, the historical personages are boldly sketched, 
and the battle pictures full of life and movement,” 








London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Placa, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs 





THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA 


TO BERING STRAITS. By Harry pe Winpt. With a Map and 33 Fall- 
page Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. By 


ARCHIBALD Forses. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 Full-page 
Illustrations, SeconD Epition. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 123. 


MORE TRAMPS ABROAD. By Marx Twary. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 











TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN. By Brer 


Harts. With a Frontispiece by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown &vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


SOME LATER VERSES. 


Crown 8vo, linen decorated, 5s. 


BY THE RISE OF THE RIVER: Tales and 


Sketches in South Tynedale. By Austin Oxare, Author of “For the Love 
of a Lass,” &c. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 63. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 


CuaRLes READE, With a Preface by Sir WaLter Besant, and 4 Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces, A New Epition. 4 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
each, (Shortly. 


LOVICE. By Mrs. Huncerrorp, Author of 


**A Modern Circe,” &c. CHEAPER Epition. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NULMA. By Mrs. CampsetL Praep, Author 


of “ Mrs. Tregaskiss,” &. CHEAPER EpiTion. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TRUE BLUE; or, “The Lass that Loved a 


Sailor.” By Hersert RusseLt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


By Brer Harte. 


[Shortly. 























PARIS. 


Exnest ALFRED VIZETELLY. 


By Emme Zora. Translated by 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Also by EMILE ZOLA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 


LOURDES. | ROME. HIS EXCELLENCY. 
THE DRAM-SHOP. THE DOWNFALL. 
THE FAT & THETHIN.| THE DREAM. 
MONEY. DR. PASCAL. 


THE DISASTER. By Pavt and Victor 


MarGuerittE, Translated by FRepERIC Lees, Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A FOUNTAIN SEALED. By Sir Warner 


Besant. With a Frontispiece by H. G. Burgess. CHkeAPER EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. 


OoLtquHoun. A New Epition. Orown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d, 


ON THE BRINK OF A CHASM. By L. T. 


Maps, Author of ‘*The Voice of the Charmer,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 63. Shortly. 


A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. By Witiam 


WESTALL, Author of ‘‘ With the Red Eagle,” &. Seconp Epit1on. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. ByB. M. Croxer, 


Author of “ Diana Barrington,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


WAS SHE JUSTIFIED? By Franx Barnett, 


Author of ‘‘ Folly Morrison.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. ByG. 


A. Henry, Author of ‘‘ Rujub the Juggler,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A WOMAN WORTH WINNING. By Geo. 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of “The White Virgin,” &c. Orown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 63. 


FORTUNE’S GATE. By Atan Sr. Avsyy, 


Author of ‘*A Fellow of Trinity.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 











By M. J. 


[Shortiy. 























THE HERITAGE OF EVE. By H. & 


SPETTIGUE, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON; or,4 


Patron ot Letters. By James Parn, Author of * Lost Si i ” 
With a Portrait of the Author, A New Epirion. Crown Sra, coca tera 
” e 











BY PROXY. By James Pary.  Popuraz 
EpITIoN. Set in new type, medium 8vo, 6d.; cloth, 1s. [Shortly, 
tr. 
A RACE FOR MILLIONS. By Davyp 
Curistize Murray. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
THE JACOBITE: a Romance. By Harry 
Liypsay, Author of “Rhoda Roberts,” ‘‘ Methodist Idylls,” &, Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. (Shortly, 








MERIEL. By Amite Rives, Author of « The 


Quick or the Dead?” “Barbara Dering,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d, 
(Shortly, 


$$$ 


A LOWDEN SABBATH MORN. By Roszrr 


Louis STEVENSON. With 27 Full-page Illustrations by A. 8. Boyd, 
4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. . ord. -Tosp, 








——.. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. Orown 8v0, cloth extra, 33. 6d. each, 


DEAN SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS in Prose and Verse, 


With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles, 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, including 
oat gad for Ohildren” and “ Prince Dorus.” With 2 Portraits and a Fac. 


THOMAS HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS in Prose and 


Verse. With Life, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations, 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE 


WORKS. With Life, Anecdotes, and 10 Full-page Illustrations. 


ARTEMUS WARD’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Por. 


trait and Facsimile, 


BRET HARTE’S CHOICE WORKS in Prose and Verse, 


With Portrait and 40 Illustrations. 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. With 
may Frontispiece and Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
HACKERAY, 


THE MACLISE PORTRAIT-GALLERY OF ILLUS- 


TRIOUS LITERARY OCHARAOTERS: 85 Portraits by DanreL MACLISE. 
With Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, Bibliographical, and Anecdotal, by 
Wituiam Bates, B.A. 


GEORGE COLMAN’S HUMOROUS WORKS: “Broad 


Grins,” “My Nightgown and Slippers,” &. With Life and Frontispiece. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By 


BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 84 lilustrations and a Bibliography. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE: a Practical Guide for 
Selecting or Building a House. By O. J. Ricuarpson. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 534 Illustrations, 


STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 


PEOPLE OF ENGLAND; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &,, trom the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time, With 140 Illustrations, 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 


54 Humorous Cartoons. Porvutar EpitT10n. Crown folio, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1898. Twenry-Fourts 


Year. With nearly 200 Illustrations, 1s. 
ACADEMY NOTES (which was originated by Henry BiackBvRx) 
contains a number of important copyright Pictures which will not be found in 
any other publication. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 


PARIS SALON, 1898, With 400 Illustrations, 32. 


RECORDS OF OLD TIMES: Historical, 


Social, Political, Sporting, and Agricultural. By J. K. Fowxer (“ Rusticus ”", 
Author of ** Echoes of Old County Life.” Demy 8vo, cloth, with 8 Full-page 














Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 
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